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ABSTRACT 
BLESSING BASED SPIRITUAL NURTURE 
FOCUSED ON CARE FOR 


CAREGIVERS 


by 


Cynthia Jeanne Feltz 


United Theological Seminary, 2008 


Mentors 
Donald B. Rogers, Ph.D. 


Leanne Hadley, D.Min 
Jacqueline Nowak, D.Min. 


Mary, Help of Christians Church, Fairborn, Ohio, offers Stephen Ministry, a caring 
resource to those experiencing grief/loss. Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture elements of 
Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing became integral parts of the Stephen 
Ministers’ continuing education during a six-month period in 2007. The program was 
presented in twelve sessions. The Stephen Ministers were informed of BBSN elements in 
six sessions. The Stephen Ministers, including the researcher, practiced the elements in six 
sessions. Observations and interviews by the researcher and context associate provided a 


means to evaluate the influence of these exercises on the Stephen Ministers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In light of today’s aging population, in light of the increasing life span, in light of 
new medical procedures helping to extend life span, more adults are acting as caretakers 
to their aging parents, relatives, or friends. 

In light of the dwindling clergy, especially in the Roman Catholic Church, there is 
a need for lay pastoral caregivers, those who are earthly angels acting as surrogates for the 
over-extended clergy. 

The Stephen Ministry program is a formal organization of lay pastoral caregivers 
who can fulfill the need. The author is a commissioned Stephen Minister with first hand 
experience in caregiving. 

The author believes a felt need for care of the caregivers exists within the Stephen 
Ministry program. The above conditions beg the question, “Who cares for the 
caregivers?” 

Stephen Ministers are lay caregivers to members in their congregation and 
community. How can these caregivers, in turn, be nurtured when they experience 
challenges, problems, or losses in their own personal lives? 

Because of a belief in this need, the author chose to examine the Stephen Ministry 
program, its training for built-in and ongoing nurturing, and its continuing education and 


supervision held twice monthly. The author found no discernible activities for nurturing 


the caregiver in the fifty plus hour training program for Stephen Ministers. Yearly 
weekend retreats are encouraged as a means of spiritual nurture, and the prayer service at 
the beginning of the twice-weekly meetings serves as a form of spiritual nurture. 

At a conference in Xenia, Ohio, the author leamed about Blessing Based Spiritual 
Nurture (hereafter known as BBSN) developed by Rev. Leanne Hadley, founder of First 
Steps Spirituality Center in Colorado Springs, Colorado.' The BBSN handbook was 
studied and a First Steps affiliate was observed at the Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Xenia, Ohio. The church’s pre-school program uses elements of BBSN at their children’s 
chapel as part of the Blessing Center. The BBSN focus group visited the First Steps 
Spirituality Center in Colorado Springs, Colorado, and another affiliate in the Colorado 
Springs area at a United Methodist Church. 

The idea of offering BBSN nurture to the Stephen Ministers was explored with 
the Stephen Leader at Mary, Help of Christians Catholic Church, Fairborn, Ohio. The 
Stephen Leader acknowledged a need existed and that a plan should be devised to put 
elements of BBSN into play for the Stephen Minister program. She suggested the plan 
should cover the research for the author’s Act of Ministry but should include continuing 
activity if the research effort proved beneficial to the Stephen Ministers. 

The plan outline covered a six-month research program in which the Blessing, 
Holy Listening, and Sabbath Rest elements were introduced to and practiced by the 
Stephen Ministers. The Sabbath Rest element was introduced in the first month; the Holy 


Listening element and the Blessing element were introduced in the second and third 


‘ Leanne Hadley, First Steps Spirituality Center, (313 N. Tejon, #18, Colorado Springs, C) 80903, 
719/520-9024, iststeps.net). 


month. During the ensuing three months (six sessions), the ministers engaged in 
practicing the BBSN elements, participating in discussions to gain a fuller understanding 
of the elements, and determining their own individual plan for incorporating BBSN 
elements as part of their own spiritual direction. The Stephen Leader made a commitment 
to find ways to continue the inclusion of these three elements in the twice-monthly 
Stephen Minister meetings. 

The action in research program is reported in six chapters. The author’s spiritual 
joumey, lay pastoral care experiences, and juxtaposing of life as lived with the 
opportunity to study nurture for lay caregivers are explained in Chapter 1. This Act of 
Ministry addresses care for the lay caregivers. Parents and childhood mentors were 
informal caregivers and were implicit models that led the author, as an adult, to be an 
informal and formal caregiver. The informal caregiving comes through assistance to 
family, friends, and neighbors. The Stephen Ministry program initiated and nourished the 
formal caregiving. 

The literature for the act of ministry, Care for the Caregiver, is presented in 
Chapter 2. Pastoral Care, Stephen Ministry, Blessing, Sabbath, Holy Listening, 
Compassion, Hope, and the Paschal Mystery are covered. The Stephen Ministry program 
arose out of a need to provide care for people in need, those seemingly unable to bring 
about spiritual healing on their own. BBSN arose out of a need for pastoral care for 
children and teens. Holy Listening, Sabbath Rest, and Blessing are BBSN elements that 
can be applied to the Stephen Ministry program to provide a “care for the caregiver” 


theme as part of the Stephen Ministry ongoing supervision and training program. 


Chapter 3 lists the pillars for this Act of Ministry and provides biblical, historical, 
and theological foundations. The pillars are Pastoral Care, Stephen Ministry, and Blessing 
Based Spiritual Nurture. 

The action in research, a qualitative plan of informing, observing, interviewing, 
and reporting is described in Chapter 4. The researcher, a professional educator, prepared 
lesson plans for informing Stephen Ministers about Holy Listening, Sabbath Rest, and 
Blessing. The Stephen Ministers were observed by the author and context associate 
during six informing sessions. The Stephen Ministers were provided, during six 
practicing sessions, an opportunity to practice involvement in Holy Listening, Sabbath 
Rest, and Blessing. Again, observations of involvement were recorded. The author then 
interviewed the Stephen Ministers. 

Chapter 5 presents the training program outline, the observations during informing 
and practicing, and the results of the interviews. Key words from the training program 
were tracked during observations and interviews. Tracking the absorption of and 
incorporation of the concepts is a meaningful measure of the adoption of the method 
proposed for providing care for the caregiver. 

The research summary is presented in Chapter 6. The validity of the hypothesis is 

tested and future activity is suggested. The summary will discuss the transformative 


learning of the Stephen Ministers who participated in this act of ministry. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Autobiography 


Prologue 


The following narrative describes the defining spiritual moments in the life of a 
typical Mid-western sixty-eight year old female, Christian, fourth generation German, 
with English and Native American bloodlines. She has often been called “young at heart.” 
Picture a time in American history when the United States was recovering from the Great 
Depression and was about to enter World War II. These times called for extreme 
frugality, yet she recalls her Grandma Hyre preparing food at her isolated farmhouse for 
the itinerant men, known as hobos, from the nearby railroad. Her mother and father often 
delivered home baked items and complete meals to church friends, neighbors, or distant 


cousins in times of need or grief. The above recalled memories set the time frame of her 


childhood. 


Act I: Dependence—Northridge, Ohio 


Scene 1 Birth: Her journey began on the first day of autumn, September 23, 1939, when 


she was born, fat and happy. Two families welcomed her—a nuclear family and a church 


family. The next day her name appeared on the cradle roll at Beardshear United Brethren 


Church (later the Evangelical United Brethren Church). 


Scene II The Rocking Chair: The big white rocker, tucked perfectly in a corner nook in 
the family kitchen, loomed large as a source of comfort. Her mother rocked her often to 
assuage “ouchies” or just to enjoy a mutual time of rest. When her father rocked, he sang 
many songs robustly, including, “My Hat It Has Three Corners” (in German) plus “Skip 
to my Lou,” “Shoo Fly Pie,” and another stimulating her imagination, “The Captain’s 


Ship for the Ocean Trip Was a Walloping Window Blind.” 


Scene III The Baptism: The rose in the vase on the pulpit, Dec 24, 1939, announced her 
infant baptism (sprinkling) by Rev. Grover D. Letner. God’s grace must have entered her 
heart during that sacrament, else why did she exhibit such joy? A strong will, however, 


accompanied that jolly personality. 


Scene IV Looking for God, the First Spiritual Memory: While lying on the sweet 
smelling grass, her sister and she envisioned God in the puffy, cumulus clouds in the 
skies over their small backyard. That was awesome! Those striking faces are still vivid 
recollections. God was big, available, and dwelt above, sometimes showing a serious face 
and at other times a jolly one. God seemed like parents—big, awesome, upward. Her 
parents’ big arms comforted her. What would God’s arms feel like? Would God comfort 
her, she wondered? She was certain, though, that she felt welcomed, comforted, and cared 


for by both her immediate and church family. 


Scene V Church: Clink. Clink. Another coin dropped into the Thank Offering box on the 
kitchen windowsill. As a child she grew up singing and hearing, “Count Your Blessings, 
Count Them One by One.” Her mother really found many times to be thankful and 
modeled that behavior well for her family. Recognizing blessings became an everyday 
activity. To this day, she too, is happy to feed the coins of blessings in the Thank Offering 
box perched on her own kitchen windowsill. As a very young child she studied the 
pictures on the church bulletins while sitting in church with her father, her head resting on 
his shoulder. Her favorite painting was “Christ Knocking at Heart’s Door,” and her little 
pudgy finger roamed over every feature of that powerful picture. 

Her Sunday school remembrances included the teachers who had twenty to thirty 
year tenures. When in fifth grade, her favorite story revolved around Abraham. Ruth 
Krohn, a Sunday school teacher, emphasized over and over that Abraham taught that 
there was but one God. 

Church life was central to family life. Her mother and father were both dedicated 
Sunday school teachers but offered distinct styles for handing down the great truths and 
great stories. Her father liked the stimulating discussions with the young adults 
developing those probing questions he came to master. No one will forget her mother’s 
lessons of “learning while doing” with the rambunctious junior high class. To understand 
Paul’s missionary journeys by boat, her class carved the people in the boats out of apples. 
This activity allowed ample time for the students to absorb the story. Yes, she even let 
them wreck their boats in tubs of water. Learning could be fun, she emphasized. 

Her parents and Northridge teachers influenced her life and decisions to become a 


volunteer teacher in the church and later in her life to be a professional educator. The 


decision to teach was not a sudden one but more of a slowly evolving awakening. Her 
sister and brother, likewise, earned degrees in education and became teachers. The 
modeling and mentoring received from parents and schoolteachers influenced their 


decisions. 


Scene VI Family: Mealtime prayer recitation was rotated among the three siblings. “God 
is Great,” was the first prayer learned. Later, Grandma Altenburg introduced them to, 
“Lord Jesus, Be Our Holy Guest.” Although her mother and father took their religious life 
seriously, they were not one-dimensional. They both enjoyed an active civic life and 
social life within the community and neighborhood as well as the church. They offered 
their three children opportunities to make their own decisions. The two sisters did not 
have a curfew during their high school years because they were supposed to know the 
right time to come home. But a few errors in judgment were made. These errors led to 
“little talks” on the following Sunday afternoon when her mother gathered her high 
school friends to discuss the importance of making responsible decisions. Older and wiser 


sister contends that she, however, was always home early. 
Act II: Turning Points—Northridge and Ohio State 


Scene I Confirmation: Junior high found her growing physically and spiritually. The 
preparation for Confirmation did not necessarily enhance religious knowledge. It was, 
however, one of the many rites and activities contributing to her long-term spiritual 


development. 


Scene II Christian Endeavor (AKA Youth Ministry): She felt glad when Reverend 
Demi Edwards became the church’s new preacher. At one time he played baseball for the 
St. Louis Cardinal’s farm team and encouraged youth ministry to demonstrate “Cardinal 
Pep” and “Cardinal Spirit.” She looked forward to the Sunday evenings with devotions, 
discussions, and competitive games like artillery. During intercessory prayers, one 
particular youth always prayed for “the boys overseas” since this was during the Korean 
War era. While riding home in a huge truck with the straw bed, the youth sang, “O, 
You’ll Never Get to Heaven on Roller Skates” and “Once There Were Three Wandering 
Jews.” These proved to be favorite group songs, and the youth became clever and creative 
with the lyrics. Harold and Rose Kistler, youth group leaders, along with Rev. Edwards 
never missed a Sunday evening; nor did she. 

As a young adult, she readily volunteered for teaching Sunday school and leading 
youth ministry without trepidation even though it meant sleeping on wooden floors at 
lock-ins and in leaky tents at campouts. It was important to carry on the tradition of youth 
ministry. She felt comfortable in this ministry working with youth, daring to assist them 
to develop the groundwork of community. Plus, she felt called to work with young people 
in the church. To this day, as a senior citizen, she is still drawn to ministry in the church. 
She has pursued informal education at conferences and workshops as well as professional 


education to satisfy this calling. 


Scene III College — More Choices: It soon became apparent that education within the 
classroom was almost evenly balanced with what was learned outside the classroom. She 


enjoyed the opportunity to visit and worship at many different churches, including 
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Presbyterian, Episcopal, Disciples of Christ, and Roman Catholic. She absorbed all she 
could. She loved the sense of mystery, liturgy, and rituals in Episcopal and Catholic 
Churches. She missed the lively Sunday school discussions and singable hymns of the 
EUB Church. She settled on Presbyterian for her church of worship at college. Picture a 
coed in high heels sweeping a snowy walk making her way to that large stone church on 
cold, snowy Sunday mornings. Most of her friends did not continue to worship in college 
with any regularity, except the Catholics. It was at The Ohio State University, provoked 
by professors and roommates, that she first questioned her faith, the nature of Jesus, and 
her relationship with Jesus. This inquiry was welcomed and proved to be beneficial to 
confirming and deepening her faith. It was a transforming experience to articulate her 


beliefs and have them questioned and even attacked by roommates. 
Act III: Responsibility—Fairborn and Southwest Ohio 


Scene I Jobs, Marriage, Children: Since her husband was Roman Catholic, she chose 
to become a part of the Episcopal Church that has a liturgy similar to the Roman Church. 
So at age twenty-five, she took the plunge and became involved in many aspects of the 
Episcopal Church. In addition, she taught in a Roman Catholic junior high school in San 
Antonio, Texas. These experiences gave her an adequate background in the doctrine, 
theology, and worship style of three churches — Evangelical United Brethren (now United 
Methodist), Episcopal, and Roman Catholic. 

Raising sons proved more difficult than anticipated even though her husband 
generously shared responsibility. It often became a time of high fevers, convulsions, 


lacerations, stitches, broken arms, late night emergency room visits, and sleepless nights, 


ah 


with little adult daytime help or conversation. Soon, help was on the way. She reached 
deeper into herself and developed a healthy, consistent prayer life not previously existent. 
She read and investigated different aspects of religion including faith healing. She 
engaged in much self-reflection and started to find comfort from studying the Bible and 
religion more deeply. She also set about developing some spiritual friends, neighbors of 
similar age who also had young children. These activities offered healing, support, 
laughter, conversation, and comfort. Soon, life became very busy and fulfilling with 
nurturing her own family and offering care for her aging parents, plus leading youth 
ministry and high school Sunday school as a volunteer in the Episcopal Church. She and 


other Episcopal Church women visited nursing home residents on a regular basis. 


Scene II Beyond her children: As the two sons were maturing into independent adults, 
one at the University of Dayton, and one in senior high school, she found more time to 
nurture others outside of family. She resolved to enhance teaching credentials by pursuing 


an advanced degree at the University of Dayton. 


Scene III Teaching in a non-church setting: Within the University of Dayton program 
she acquired more deeply the theory of learning and teaching plus practical methods to 
help learners. This led to tutoring learning disabled students. She then began.a satisfying 
part-time teaching job that saw her, in addition to academics, encouraging welfare 
mothers for life changes. She considered this secondary role as one of a ministry because 
showing concern and care is vital for helping others reclaim their lives. She thrived in this 


environment. Success in the classroom gave the students the confidence needed to 
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succeed outside the classroom. Many student-mothers completed their basic education, 


pursued job training, and eventually turned their lives to more positive pursuits. 
Act IV: Stretching—Southwest Ohio 


Scene I St. Mary’s and United Theological Seminary: Wouldn’t you know it? Here 
she was in the midst of her busy suburban life when God started to tug at her heart. After 
twenty-two years at St. Christopher’s Episcopal Church, Fairborn, Ohio, she found a 
position at St. Mary’s Church, a small Episcopal Church in the rural village of 
Waynesville, Ohio, thirty-five minutes south of Fairborn, Ohio. This association with St. 
Mary’s Church offered an opportunity to once again teach in a religious setting. While 
associated with St. Mary’s, she matriculated to United Theological Seminary in the field 
of religious education. In addition to attending classes, she found herself in the midst of 
numerous activities and ministries including religious education, children’s ministry, 
homebound visitation, and conducting Sunday worship (Morning Prayer) when the priest 
was gone. After seven years at St. Mary’s and after securing the religious education 
degree, Master of Arts in Religious Education (M.A.R.E), she received a phone call to 


interview for a position at David’s United Church of Christ, Kettering, Ohio. 


Scene II David’s and St. Paul’s: The United Church was a good fit for her. David’s 
United Church of Christ was a caring and happy community. It was very accepting of 
differences and offered her freedom to pursue new activities with an accompanying 
ingredient of trust. Plus, to the joy of her EUB heart, the hymns were singable and the 


Order of Worship and setting reminded her of her childhood church. Oh, yes, she needed 
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to rub the chills off of her arms every Sunday as the angels surely joined the congregation 
in song. On the other hand, on occasion, she longed for the liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church. During this tenure, in addition to the regular activities for the Director of 
Religious Education, she enjoyed the new opportunities for delivering children’s 
moments, creating a pre-teen youth program, visiting the Sunday school children in their 
homes, and accompanying a paper sack puppet group in visits to the homebound. In 
addition, a variety of youth participated in Sunday school. On occasion, she accompanied 
the pastor with communion calls and experienced first hand the blessing of pastoral care. 
She learned much from David’s well-established Confirmation program when she joined 
the teaching team with the two pastors. 

After David’s, she served as a consultant for St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Oakwood mentoring the new Director of Religious Education in Youth Ministry, 
Christian Education, and Confirmation. For several years she offered retreats, gave book 
reviews, and officiated at funerals around the Dayton area. 

After David’s, she also began worshiping with her husband at St. Paul’s Catholic 
Church in Yellow Springs, Ohio. She made numerous, wonderful friends and participated 
in hospitality and administrative ministries. Recently, God set her back down in St. 
Christopher’s Episcopal Church in Fairborn, Ohio. She also continues to worship with 


her husband on Saturday evenings and attend ecumenical events. 
Epilogue 


The author has always received energy from several sources: Bible stories, youth, 


hospitality endeavors, teaching, discussions with spiritual friends, from caregiving to 
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others and from the communities served. She will pursue The Act of Ministry (TAOM) in 
the Stephen Ministry Program, a one-on-one caring ministry for those suffering from loss. 
Some years ago, she received the official training and served four years as a Stephen 
Minister. Recently she rejoined the community of Stephen Ministers. 

The spiritual autobiography illuminated several themes to consider more deeply. 

e The influence parents and the EUB Church made on her formation. 

e The caring and hospitality activities of the two above as well as her own 

involvement in caregiving, hospitality, and teaching ministries. 
Family and church did not directly prepare her to be an academic Christian; their tutelage 
guided her to be a faithful person. In writing this autobiography, she became aware of all 
of the preparation needed to help children grow into faithful adults and all the acts caring 
parents and childhood church offered to others, including herself. 

The recalled experiences returned her to an academic milieu for a third time 
beyond the first education degree at OSU. The world has become a bigger space as she 
searches for methods to assist in the vocation and avocation of providing ministry to 
children, youth, and adults. 

The author’s life work in the churches has encompassed successes as well as 
challenges and disappointments as most endeavors in life do. “And what you have heard 
from me through many witnesses entrust to faithful people who will be able to teach 
others as well.” (II Timothy 2:2)' She wants to continue to follow Jesus as a disciple and 


pass on to others what was so genuinely and lovingly given to her. 


' Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references are taken from the New Revised Standard 
Version. 
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Context of Ministry 


Introduction 


As the writer examined and pondered her Spiritual Autobiography, it occurred to 
her that this exercise illuminated several ministries in her life. Besides the numerous 
times where she had been prepared for a faithful Christian life, this writing exercise also 
showed a caring and nurturing environment provided by parents, grandparents, Sunday 
school teachers, youth workers, church members, neighbors, and school teachers. It also 
revealed times when she, herself, acted as a caregiver to others. 

The author’s Spiritual Autobiography regarding a specific caring experience 
states, 

Within the University of Dayton program she acquired more deeply 

the theory of learning and teaching plus practical methods to help 

learners. This led to tutoring learning disabled students. She then 

began a satisfying part-time teaching job that saw her, in addition 

to academics, encouraging welfare mothers for life changes. She 

considered this secondary role as one of a ministry because 

showing concern and care is vital for helping others reclaim their 

lives. She thrived in this environment. 

This examination of the Spiritual Autobiography proved to be a powerful learning 
experience because it clarified the areas where she should declare her Act of Ministry. 
Since caring acts can help affect lives positively, she chose to explore and examine 


Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture (BBSN) applied to the Stephen Ministry program at 


Mary, Help of Christians Church in Fairborn, Ohio. 
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Stephen Ministry is a one-to-one confidential, caring ministry for those 
who need extended care from hurts and concerns over divorce, illness, 
hospitalization, unemployment, death, and other grief situations or spiritual crises. 

Stephen Ministers, lay people, receive fifty hours of training before being 
assigned a care receiver. They also meet as a community twice a month for prayer 
service, continuing education, and supervision. 

Stephen Ministry employs some of the salient concepts of Blessing Based 
Spiritual Nurture, especially Prayer, Holy Listening, and the Spirit within as Healer; 


furthermore, Sabbath Rest and Blessing are intrinsically employed. 


This AOM is a service to the Context 


The study of Stephen Ministry is relevant to the people of Mary, Help of 
Christians Church. 

e Itisa living example of one aspect of living out their mission statement. 

e Asachurch with about 350 attendees at each of three weekend services, it is 
necessary to provide a way to extend the care given by a single pastor. 

e The long term Stephen Leaders are committed to maintaining the ministry during 
a time of dramatic changes in the structure of the Church because of the priest and 
nun shortage. A single priest, as in this context, may serve several parishes, or 
parishes may combine (yoke with other parishes) to offer services. These changes 


will increase the need for lay leadership and ministry. 
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Ministry Site 1: Fairborn, Ohio 


While Fairborn is considered by some to be a suburb of Dayton, Ohio, it is a small 
town located in Greene County adjacent to Dayton, Ohio, located in Montgomery County. 
Fairborn has 14,419 households; 52% are owners while 48% rent. The median age is 31 
years while the median household income is $36,889. 

The major industries include education, light manufacturing, high technology, and 
defense research associated with Wright Patterson Air Force Base. Wright State 
University offers 100 undergraduate degree programs and 50 graduate programs. The 
university includes a medical school. 

Those in Fairborn with a bachelor or graduate degree number 3,700. Fairborn 
claims two parochial schools—Lutheran and Roman Catholic. The public school system 
has experienced declining enrollment. Fairborn boasts eighteen parks, a commitment to 
preserving green space, a large Fourth of July Parade, and free downtown parking. 

Located Northeast of Dayton, Fairborn has easy access to I-675 and I-70, houses a 
fairly active downtown business district of four blocks, utilizes a city-manager type of 
government, and offers the typical small town amenities—library, mom and pop 
restaurants, funeral homes, hairdressers, and hardware stores. There is a large mall along 


I-675 with many additional restaurants and shops a few miles south of the city. 
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Numerous Christian church denominations operate in Fairborn: 


Episcopal Church of Christ Missionary 

Lutheran (3) Church of God Nazarene 

Presbyterian Southern Baptist Non-Denominational 
Roman Catholic Independent Baptists Community Churches 
United Church of Christ (Several) 

United Methodist 


An active Ministerial Association meets regularly. Besides acting as a support for 
one another, the clergy and/or their representatives sponsor several traditional events like 
the Lenten Luncheons and Good Friday Way of the Cross Walk. Currently, the association 


is examining community involvement in a Habitat for Humanity project. 


Ministry Site 2: Mary, Help of Christians Church 


Since the church is located on the corner of two main thoroughfares, North Maple 
Avenue and Broad Street, it holds excellent visibility for those living in and passing 
through the northern section of Fairborn. It was founded in 1868 by an order of religious 
clergy called the Society of Mary, commonly known as the Marianists. The same 
religious order founded the University of Dayton. 

The present church building was dedicated in 1970 and is the fifth ministry site. 
Eleven hundred families call Mary Help their church. The congregation includes 
businessmen and women, skilled laborers, farmers, military (both active and retired) as 
well as civil servants employed at Wright Patterson Air Force Base. The church members 
include those living in Fairborn and on Wright Patterson Air Force Base as well as those 
living in the neighboring communities of Beavercreek, Enon, New Carlisle, Yellow 


Springs, and Huber Heights. Each of these communities, except Enon, has its own Roman 
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Catholic Church, but community members may also attend a church outside their 
immediate parish boundaries. 

The church staff consists of one pastor, one part time (nonpaid) deacon, and six 
staff personnel, which includes secretaries, bookkeeper, Director of Religious Education, 
and a Pastoral Associate (lay person). The church also operates a K-8 school, which 
employs a principal and secretary in addition to the teaching staff. There is also a latch key 
program for before and after school care that has seven staff members. 

The primary site consists of a church building with an attached rectory (the 
residence of the pastor), the school building, and the former convent (home of the nuns). 
The rectory also houses church offices and a large meeting room in the basement. Since 
the church and school no longer have an order of nuns in residence, the convent (now 
called St. Francis Hall) has been converted to offices and meeting rooms. There is also a 
large parking lot, a storage building, and a combination playground and athletic field. 

It is important to note the church’s mission statement since The Act of Ministry to 
be explored is reflected in it. 

We, the Roman Catholic Community of Mary, Help of 
Christians endeavor to live the Gospel of Jesus Christ through 
Celebration, Service, Education, and Evangelism. In Celebration 
we are dedicated to worship, sacraments, and sharing. In Service 
we reach out to those in need. In Education we provide the 


opportunity for all members to grow in their faith among ourselves 
and with others. 
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Ministry Site 3: St Francis Hall 


The weekly meeting between the Stephen Minister and the assigned care receiver 
takes place in a meeting room in St. Francis Hall or more likely in the care receiver’s 
home (this may be a nursing home), a public café, or any suitable place as mutually 
chosen by the care receiver and the caregiver (the Stephen Minister). 

The twice-monthly meetings of the Stephen Ministers and Stephen Leaders focus 
on a prayer service, continuing education, and supervision. These are held in St. Francis 
Hall or occasionally at another church in the network of Dayton area Stephen Ministry 


churches. 


Background—Stephen Ministry Series: 


The Stephen Series is a system for training lay persons for a one-on-one caring 
ministry in and around their congregations. Stephen Ministers meet with persons 


experiencing one or more of the following needs: 


Hospitalized Job crisis Separated and divorced 
Terminally ill Aging and elderly Grieving 
Homebound Loneliness Alcohol-related issues 


Stephen Ministers give extended care for continuing needs long after the onset of 
a crisis when many others have forgotten those in need. Basically, Stephen Ministers 
listen, pray, encourage, care, visit faithfully, and bring Christ’s love and care. 
The Stephen Series claims to offer several outstanding outcomes: 
e Care receivers receive quality Christian care. 


e Care receivers receive confidential care for their hurts and needs. 


pil 


e Stephen Ministers help pastors extend and complete their own ministries. 
¢ More needs are met, lives are changed, and the church grows stronger in 
love. 
One assumption of Stephen Ministry to be examined is the taking for granted of the 
spiritual welfare of the Stephen Ministers themselves. This project will examine Stephen 
Minister responses to inclusion of some Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture elements within 


their continuing education program. 


Synergy 


Introduction 


The spiritual autobiography exercise revealed several insights about the author’s 
spiritual journey. The thrust of this synergy section is to bring together her current 
interests and the salient insights from her spiritual autobiography and to note how they 
intersect with the program focus, Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture. 

The spiritual autobiography proved to elucidate several aspects of her life. She 
was surprised to see the many acts of preparation that led to her current stage of faith. 
Some of these preparations were of a formal nature like Sunday school, worship, and 
Confirmation. Numerous others were informal acts of preparation, especially the 
mentoring, modeling, and nurturing by parents, extended family, Sunday school teachers, 
public school teachers, and other quality adults in her young life. 

Secondly, the spiritual autobiography clearly illuminated the many acts of caring 


she received. The author claims that she always felt safe, cared for, and valued by her 
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parents, nuclear family, extended family, church friends, and other friends of her parents. 
She also notes the many acts of service and caring her parents and church offered so 
freely and joyfully to others. 

Many interests intersect with her context. She has a passion for the teaching- 
learning process as evidenced by the chosen field of study, career, and job choices. 
Another intersecting interest is community outreach. To qualify for Stephen Ministry, one 
must engage in and be a student in fifty hours of classroom training. In addition, during 
the twice-monthly meetings, leadership is rotated in presenting a prayer service, in 
conducting the supervision class, and in teaching an appropriate continuing education 
program. When Stephen Ministers are not leading or teaching, they are in the learning 
part of the process, all of which complements the interest in the teaching-learning arena. 

Another interest springs from the empathy and compassion she has for those 
suffering or in need. Even as a child, she showed unusual concern for the elderly and 
ailing citizens of her neighborhood and community. Her parents were pleased with the 
awareness of others’ needs, but they tried to divert her attention to other areas of 
childhood interest. They were concerned that their daughter worried too much. Even 
though her work as an adult education teacher of welfare mothers centered on educational 
pursuits, it was the concomitant showing of concern, care, and interest in their well being 
that helped bring about the welfare mothers’ subsequent life changes. 

Additionally, through the adult years, she volunteered in many works of service 
and outreach by visiting nursing homes, by calling on the homebound, and by actively 
participating in food and clothing drives for others in her neighborhood and county. She 


also continues to cook and prepare meals for friends and neighbors convalescing from 
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illness or surgery. Today, she is still involved in helping others locally and globally 
through formal organizations and informally when needs surface. Stephen Ministry 
allows her to fulfill her interests while living out her baptismal call. 

Holy Baptism as administered by the Episcopal Church includes these covenants: 

Celebrant Will you proclaim by word and example the Good News of 
God in Christ? 
People I will, with God’s help. 
Celebrant Will you seek and serve Christ in all persons, loving your 
neighbor as yourself? 
People I will, with God’s help. 
Celebrant Will you strive for justice and peace among all people, and 
respect the dignity of every human being? 
People | will, with God’s help. 

The writer’s interests and skills in the area of teaching-learning and in service to 
others blend well with the context of Stephen Ministry which already comprises both of 
these; furthermore, several of the elements of her focus in Blessing Based Spiritual 
Nurture and in Stephen Ministry are similar. Sabbath Rest, Blessing and Holy Listening 
elements received the primary emphasis. 


The following table lists the elements and their definitions with respect to 


Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture and Stephen Ministry. 


> The Book of Common Prayer (New York: The Seabury Press, 1979), 305. 
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Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture compared and contrasted with Stephen Ministry 


papi __}_ Some 22© $$ i _———— 


BBSN 


BBSN uses a specific ritual as a reminder of entering God’s 
Stephen Ministry 


presence with a linen cloth, candle, Bible, cross, lamb, etc. 


The goal is to create a physical space and a relationship with care 


receiver where she will feel safe and comfortable in telling her 
BBSN 


story and in sharing concerns and pains. 
Stephen Ministry 


BBSN is a literal sacred space. Stephen Ministry creates a sacred 
space of relationships built on trust. 


God as healer 


BBSN believes that God is the healer. BBSN believes that 
children and teens with help of Spirit within can solve their own 
problems. 
The Stephen Ministers are not counselors, psychologists, or 
psychiatrists. They are caregivers who listen, care, and pray with 
care receivers. God i is the one who heals. 


a 
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BBSN Sabbath Rest is a general practice that is encouraged for the 


caregiver. It is a time to simply be still and be in the presence of 
God. 

Stephen Ministry During the regular meetings the prayer service mimics this. It is a 
time to come into the presence of God, a time to dwell with the 
Holy. 
Stephen Ministry, prior to this research, did not intentionally 
encourage Sabbath Rest outside of the prayer service. 


Holy Listening 


Holy Listening is the practice of inviting God into the situation. It 
remains focused and present to the care receiver and avoids 
judgment. 
This is a most important skill in Stephen Ministry. Much training 
time is devoted to developing and practicing active and reflective 
listening skills. Stephen Ministers are present for the care 
receivers as they listen attentively with their ears, minds, and 
hearts. Finally, they give their concerns to God. 
Stephen Ministers pray before meeting their care receiver. The 
word “invite” makes Holy Listening with God more intentional. 


Element 
BBSN 


Stephen Ministry 


Stephen Ministry 
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Stephen Ministry recognizes the blessing that all adults are 
children of God. 

Stephen Ministry does not prescribe the use of blessing to end a 
meeting with a care receiver. 


& 
i knowing that God is the one who blesses. 


The Step-by-Step process of Stephen Ministry: 


The terms Stephen Minister and caregiver are used interchangeably. 

Stephen Leaders receive extensive training from Stephen Series instructors. 
Churches commission these well-trained Stephen Leaders. 

The church identifies and selects candidates for Stephen Ministry. 

Those selected receive fifty hours of training in Biblically-based and 
psychologically sound Christian Care Giving. This training is provided by 
commissioned Stephen Leaders of the church. 

A Stephen Leader (priest, pastor, or more commonly a lay associate) matches 
those in need with a Stephen Minister in a confidential relationship. Generally, a 


Stephen Minister has only one care receiver assignment at a time. 


The Stephen Minister and care receiver meet for one hour weekly at a mutually 
suitable location. 


Generally, the caregiver and receiver stay in a relationship for six months to one 
year or more. Termination of care occurs by mutual agreement of caregiver, care 
receiver, and the Stephen Leader who made the initial assignment. 


Stephen Ministers also gather twice monthly for up to two and one-half hours for 
a prayer service, supervision, and continuing education. 


CHAPTER TWO 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Overview 


As a starting point, the author read, summarized, reported, and shared numerous 
book reviews with the other members of the BBSN focus group, who, in turn, did the 
same. The reports were posted on Blackboard Learning System, a United Theological 
Seminary educational resource for the semi-distance learning Doctor of Ministry program 
at United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Blackboard technology not only allowed for reporting to the other focus 
group members but also permitted virtual discussions among members with multiple 
question and answer responses. All members of the focus group could view a message 
posted by any other member of the focus group and through this interactive resource 
experienced collaborative learning. 

The benefits of Blackboard proved to be quite fruitful. The members could cull 
from the group’s array of reports those that were specific to their application of BBSN. 
They could store the material, ponder it for understanding, query the author for further 
understanding, or acquire the cited resource for further study as appropriate for their own 


individual research. This procedure produced ten times as much information in one-tenth 
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the time that one person could have produced. Blackboard and group process proved to be 
a great blessing. 

Most of the literature reviewed and reported was centered on information 
concerning children and spirituality since these topics were the core of the BBSN in its 
genesis. Also, the mentors charged the group with the goal of finding resources on the 


theology of children to support or disprove the following theories being developed by the 


BBSN peer group: 
® Children are born with the Spirit of God. It is innate. 
e The Spirit of God can help hurting children and teens heal from their pain. 
e The use of BBSN can aid the caregiver in the healing process. 
e God is the ultimate healer; caregivers act as helpers in the healing process. 


The search began. The three mentors provided pertinent resources to spark the 
group’s search and provided a bibliography. Besides these resources on children and 
spirituality, the author chose to include Jewish literature found with the assistance of Dr. 
Alan Goldstein, professional associate. The author found more references on the theology 
of children than was imagined. While there was no single document on the theology of 


children, the topic was covered extensively in many documents. 
Introduction 


This act of ministry focused on care for the caregiver, specifically Stephen 
Ministers at Mary Help of Christians Church, Fairborn, Ohio. Pastoral Care, Stephen 
Ministry, and BBSN were adopted as pillars for this ministry. Sabbath Rest, Holy 


Listening, and Blessing were the elements selected from BBSN to emphasize in this 
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ministry. Compassion, Hope, and Paschal Mystery were chosen to develop as the 
theology for BBSN. 

After achieving grounding in the above literature and after selecting the Act of 
Ministry action research project, the author evaluated key elements of BBSN. Several 
individuals offered suggestions on resources to the focus group and to the author in 


particular for her chosen AOM. 


Linda Hess — faculty , group advisor Patricia Scanlon — context associate 
Laurence Welborn — faculty Anne Rusen — context asssociate 
Donald Rogers — mentor Alan Goldstein — professional associate 
Leanne Hadley — mentor Bruce Heckman — professional associate 
Jacqueline Novak — mentor George Lambert — professional associate 


Sarah Blair — UTS librarian 
Caryn Dalton — UTS librarian 


The search then narrowed to address three key BBSN elements: Holy Listening, 
Sabbath Rest, and Blessing, which were deemed appropriate for incorporation into the 
spiritual lives of Stephen Ministers. The act of ministry required working in the context 
and developing the thesis with biblical, historical, and theological foundation statements 
on the chosen three key elements of BBSN in addition to the statements on Stephen 


Ministry and Pastoral Care. 
Literature Review for Pastoral Care and Stephen Ministry 


The Stephen Ministries, headquartered in St. Louis, Missouri, provide copious 
booklets and pamphlets to all participating Stephen Ministry congregations. These 
resources offered information on the history, philosophy, the biblical mandates of pastoral 


care, and the psychology of Stephen Ministry. The Stephen Series booklet, Christ Caring 
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for People Through People,’ supplied the historical and biblical information needed for 
the act of ministry. The booklets covered other areas needed to build the foundation 
statements, i.e., how the program works, who benefits from Stephen Ministry, the role of 
the ministers, and the impact of Stephen Ministry on the care receivers, congregation, and 
community. The Stephen Leaders’ training manual provided information regarding the 
assumption about the need for spiritual nurture for Stephen Ministers. Previously read 
books by the founder of Stephen Ministry, Kenneth Haugk, were revisited with a critical 
eye for spiritual nurture. Christian Caregivin: A Way of Life,” encourages the use of 
prayer and faith sharing to comfort others, to share blessings, and provide hopeful 
caregiving. Speaking The Truth in Love—How to be an Assertive Christian,> equips lay 
caregivers to deal with psychological issues. Since Jesus lived assertively, his disciples 
needed to live assertively. 

Reading books specific to the general title of pastoral care covered an enormous 
range of history, methodology, psychological and biblical implications. These resources 
offered a serendipitous effect with their inclusion of selections on the author’s pillar work 
of Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing backed up with opinions on solitude, 


silence, and the theology of compassion and hope. 


‘ The Stephen Series. Christ Caring for People Through People. The Stephen Ministries, 2045 
Innerbelt Business Center Drive, St. Louis, Missouri 63114-5765. http://www.stephenministries.org 


> Kenneth C. Haugk, Christian Care Giving: A Way of Life (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1984). 


3 Kenneth C. Haugk and Ruth N Koch, Speaking The Truth in Love—How to be an Assertive 
Christian (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1984). 
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A History of Pastoral Care in America: From Salvation to Self Realization,’ by 
Brooks Holifield traced the progression of the developing stages of the beliefs and 
methodology as they became more personal and empathetic from 1700 to 1900. William 
Oglesby supported claims of biblical foundations in his book, Biblical Themes for 
Pastoral Care.° Basic types of Pastoral Care and Counseling,® by Howard Clinebell 
included a section on how communities of faith can nurture pastoral care. 

As the sources above provided the framework, the following books provided the 
nuts and bolts that laid claim to the support of the basic assumption about pastoral care by 
the laity for the laity. The following primers provided concise information used to 
develop the foundation on pastoral care. 

Pastoral Care—Its Roots and Renewal’ by Herbert Mayor highlighted Christian 
ministry of pastoral care from Paul to John Calvin to pastors today. This illustrated the 
Christian community’s dependence on pastoral care since the ministry of Jesus. 

Abraham Malherbe, in Paul and the Ti hessalonians,’ analyzed the Biblical text 
and cited other historical, authoritative texts and authors to tell of the needs of pastoral 
care in Paul’s Christian community. More importantly for this research, Malherbe 


addressed how Paul prepared to turn over pastoral care to the members of the community 


4 B. Brooks Holifield, 4 History of Pastoral Care in America: From Salvation to Self Realization 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1983). 


> William Jr. Oglesby, Biblical Themes for Pastoral Care (Nashville: Parthenon Press, 1980). 


6 Howard Clinebell, Basic types of Pastoral Care and Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1966). 


7 Herbert Mayor, Pastoral Care—Its Roots and Renewal (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1979). 


8 Abraham Malherbe, Paul and the Thessalonians (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987). 
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to nurture one another. Harry Shields and Gary Bradfeld, in Caring for Souls,’ 
emphasized and reinforced the responsibility and difficult tasks of pastoral care. 

Sarah Butler offered an example of another church’s nurturing program similar to 
Stephen Ministry in her book, Caring Ministry.'° Butler emphasized that listening to God 
helps caregivers listen to their care receivers. 

Finally, James W. Miller, in Jesus at Thirty,'| added a provocative touch needed 
to move and push the research forward. The researcher needed this resource to answer 
one of the basic questions that arose: If all people experience life’s challenges from time 
to time, and if all could use a listening ear and support from time to time, would not the 
same apply to Jesus? Did Jesus’ human nature allow him to feel the need for support and 


caregiving from time to time? 
Literature Specific to BBSN 


The suggestions from others, noted previously in the introduction to Chapter 2, 
and the grace of God led this writer to the following important resources for her chosen 


elements from BBSN. 


° Harry Shields and Gary Bredfeldt, Caring for Souls (Chicago: Moody Press, 2001). 


'© Sarah Butler, Caring Ministry: A Contemplative Approach to Pastoral Care (New York: 
Continuum, 1999). 


11 James W. Miller, Jesus at Thirty (Minneapolis: Forkers Press, 1997). 
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Blessing 


David Spangler, in Blessing, The Art and Practice,” provided a complete 
background on blessing including the reciprocal effect and the sharing of self and spirit 
between the blesser and the blessed. He spoke to the spirit it embodies, a notion vitally 
important to the theory of BBSN. 

The researcher, more for inspiration than for knowledge, needed My 
Grandfather’s Blessing,'* by Rachel Remen because it contained delightful and touching 
blessing vignettes. These portraits provided a vision of what life can be when it is full of 
blessings. BBSN advocates Spirit over knowledge, and this resource provided the author 
with Spirit. 

Blessing and Power,'* by David Power and Mary Collins, culled blessing stories 


from the Old Testament and extended these writings to cover blessings. 
Sabbath 


Abraham Joshua Heschel, in The Sabbath,’ challenged the author to change and 
inspired her to re-live creation every day. This resource provided her with the ingredients 
to build a case for engaging in Sabbath as a way of life. Exercising Sabbath Rest puts one 


in the presence of God, which is a theory of healing from the BBSN focus group. Heschel 


® Davis Spangler, Blessing, The Art and The Practice (New York: Riverhead Books, 2001). 
8 Rachel Naomi Remen, My Grandfather’s Blessings (New York: Penquin Putnam Inc, 2000). 
David Power and Mary Collins, Blessing and Power (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark Ltd, 1985). 


5 Abraham Joshua Heschel, The Sabbath (New York: Farrar, Straus, & Geroux, 1990, 1979, 
1951). 
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aided the author in her own personal transformation with regard to Sabbath Rest—a 
necessary result if she expects to be a model to others in regards to Sabbath Rest. 

Don Postema, in Catch your Breath,'° provided the practical exercises needed to 
offer to Stephen Ministers. He made convincing arguments that the author included in the 
informative training provided to the Stephen Ministers for their personal use. 

The need to change and heal harried lives was addressed by Wayne Muller in 
Sabbath—Restoring the Sacred.’ Sabbath is available to all regardless of ones spiritual 
tradition. He emphasized the point that Sabbath Rest nourishes the soul and is desperately 


needed. 
Holy Listening 


The Gift to Listen, The Courage to Hear,'® by Cari Jackson, reviewed sound, 
effective listening techniques intertwined with spiritual principles. Jackson proposed that 
listeners must be aware of their own feelings. This conviction also appeared in Caring 


Ministry,'? by Sarah Butler. Butler also explained why this activity is so important. 


‘6 Don Postema, Catch Your Breath—God’s Introduction to Sabbath Rest (Truth Alive Christian 
Resources, Grand Rapids: CRC Publishers, 1997). 


7 Wayne Muller, Sabbath—Restoring the Sacred Rhythm of Rest (New York: Bertram Books, 
1999). 


'8 Cari Jackson, The Gift to Listen, The Courage to Hear (Minneapolis: Augsburg Books, 2003). 


'° Butler, Caring Ministry. 
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Leanne Hadley’s The Holy Listening Method Training Course” defines Holy Listening as 
being fully present with another person and trusting that God is present. Numerous 
suggestions are given on how to build trust. The book also acts as a primary resource to 
the basic ideas and beliefs of BBSN. 

The author learned from James E. Miller that listening is a gift of caring and 
affirming to offer another. The Art of Listening in a Healing Way,”' provided information 
on the energy needed for true listening. Miller also stressed that the goal is not to solve 


problems but to hold the person in regard. 
Theology of Hope, Compassion, and the Paschal Mystery 
Hope 


Insights and information for hope were gleaned from Lenten Meditations” by 
Henri Nouwen and from Kenneth Haugk’s book, Christian Caregiving: A Way of Life 


Provided? 


Pastoral Care: Its Roots and Renewal” by Herbert Mayer, was used to garner the 


essence of Hope, i.e., how Hope grounded in Jesus Christ has knit Christians together in 


0 Leanne Ciampa Hadley, The Holy Listening Method Training Course (Colorado Springs: First 
Steps, 2002). 


21 Rev. James E. Miller, The Art of Listening in a Healing Way (Ft. Wayne: Willowgreen 
Publishing. 2003). 


22 Henri Nouwen, Renewed for Life: Daily Lenten Meditations (Creative Communications for the 
Parish, 2003). 


° Haugk, Christian Care Giving, A Way of Life. 


*4 Mayer, Pastoral Care: Its Roots and Renewal. 
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various communities. Using Paul’s letters as examples, the researcher saw how seven 


communities differed in many characteristics, yet hope bonded them all. 
Compassion 


Henri Nouwen, in The Way of the Heart,” described the activity of St. Anthony to 
explain compassion. Compassion is the space where ministry and spirituality touch each 
other. Nouwen explained that the transformation taking place in solitude manifests itself 
in compassion. Judgment is the enemy of compassion. 

Compassion—A Reflection on the Christian Life,”® co-authored by Nouwen, 
placed compassion at the heart of Christian Life. The author gained a new understanding 
of compassion regarding its use as a force of prayer and how it, like blessing, has a 
reciprocal effect. 

Joseph Nassal, in The Conspiracy of Compassion,”" offered new learning which 
encouraged breathing together or to conspire, i.e., follow Christ to be co-conspirators in 


compassion. 


>5 Henri Nouwen, The Way of the Heart (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 1981). 


6 Donald McNeill, Douglass Morrison, and Henri Nouwen, Compassion—A Reflection on the 
Christian Life (New York: Image Books, 1982). 


27 Joseph Nassal, The Conspiracy of Compassion: Breathing Together for a Wounded World. 
(Leavenworth: Forest of Peace Publishing, 1997). 
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Paschal Mystery 


In addition to books, the author read a Roman Catholic Encyclopedia” entry and 
an entry in the Catechism of the Catholic Church”’ to gain an understanding of the 
Paschal Mystery. The consultations with Episcopal priests provided a more precise 
understanding of this theology. The author believes the Paschal Mystery represents the 
pastoral care work of Stephen Ministers, helping others return to life. 


The paschal mystery may help in understanding how death can bring about life. 


28 Michael Glazier and Monika K. Hellwig, eds., The Modern Catholic Encyclopedia, 
(Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1994). 


2° Catechism of the Catholic Church (New York: An Image Book, 1994). 


CHAPTER THREE 


FOUNDATIONS: BIBLICAL—HISTORICAL—THEOLOGICAL 


Overview 


This chapter covers the Historical, Biblical, and Theological Foundations of three 
pillars: Pastoral Care, Stephen Ministry as an example of Pastoral Care, and three key 
elements of Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture (BBSN). 

This Act of Ministry is part of Learning and Developing the Theory, Practice, and 
Power of (BBSN). The genesis of BBSN arose from Rev. Leanne Hadley’s program for 
helping children and teens struggling with life’s challenges. BBSN’s First Steps 
Spirituality Center is located in Colorado Springs, Colorado. The program developed and 
evolved over seven years until today it exists with certain defined concepts and practices. 
The Blessing Center in Xenia became an affiliate of First Steps using and adapting the 
ideas and practices for a pre-school children’s chapel service. 

The peer group has identified the following theories of BBSN: 

Children are blessings from God and thus are Holy. 
Children are born with innate spirituality—the Spirit of God is within them. 
Children and teens are capable of tapping into their spirit for God’s healing 


grace. 
Children and teens can benefit from the spiritual care of BBSN. 
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The peer group has identified the following BBSN practices: 
Hospitality 
Sacred Space 
Holy Listening 
Prayer 
Blessing 
These practices are augmented with the following practices and beliefs: 
Sabbath Rest is necessary for all. 
God is the one who blesses; God is the healer. 
Building trust and relationships is essential. 

During Phase I and Phase II, the BBSN peer group read, studied, shared, and 
reported on a plethora of books and articles about the theology of children and children’s 
spirituality. Then, they visited the children’s chapel of the Blessing Center in Xenia and 
traveled to Colorado Springs to enhance their understanding of BBSN practices. In 
Colorado they observed firsthand how the First Steps program operated. In addition, they 
had a meeting with two teens and a meeting with the First Steps Board of Directors. The 
group also traveled to a nearby United Methodist church where they were introduced to a 
First Steps affiliate with their particular practice of BBSN. 

Several members in the BBSN peer group applied BBSN to children or teens as 
their Act of Ministry. 

First Steps, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

The Blessing Center, Xenia, Ohio 

A Junior High Confirmation Class, Miamisburg, Ohio 
A Toddlers Program, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


A Pre-school / Grandpa Class, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Children in Worship, Piqua, Ohio 
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Three focus group members applied the BBSN practices and theories in adult 
contexts for their Act of Ministry. 
Grief Support, Omaha, Nebraska 
New Members Class, Ft. Meyers, Florida 
Stephen Ministry, Fairborn, Ohio 
Since several peers chose adults for their Act of Ministry, the theories set down 
for children were examined to determine if they are relevant for adults. They thought it 
would be beneficial to test new ground, since BBSN was not applied in the adult 
population before these three peers decided to use adults in their Act of Ministry. 
Adults also have within them the Spirit of God. 
Adults are capable of tapping into their spirit for God’s healing grace. 
They chose to test the theory that the spiritual nurture concepts of BBSN can 
also be healthy for adults. 
A caring ministry has been alive in the life of this researcher. Stephen Ministry is 
a caring ministry and is a context audience for application of the adult based BBSN 
principles. The researcher is a Stephen Minister and has been a caregiver. The researcher 
is also a teacher, professional and volunteer, and her teaching skills will facilitate the 


incorporation of BBSN practices into the Stephen Ministry program at Mary, Help of 


Christians Church, Fairborn, Ohio. 


Pillar 1—Pastoral Care 


Lay pastoral care existed in the early life of the church as observed from the letters 
of Paul to the Thessalonians. (1 Thes & 2 Thes) The history of pastoral care moved from 
this type of lay ministry to more professional ministry until the 20" century. It is 


interesting that Paul incorporated lay people to keep the church operating in his absence. 
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The current church, because of clergy shortages for some churches, is returning to its 
roots, birthed by Paul, of employing lay pastoral ministers as God’s instruments for 
bringing healing to church members who are in distress. 

Throughout the history of pastoral care no clear lines of development existed 
because of overlapping and the changing of theories and beliefs over time. Although there 
is no clear way to trace a movement because of overlapping, combinations, and 
adaptations, a history of ideas and transitions in thought survived. Pastoral care styles 
changed as ideas changed. Professional caregivers have defined the movement of pastoral 
care regarding “self.” The form evolved from self-denial to self-love, from self-love to 
self-culture, from self-culture to self-mastery, and from self-mastery to self-realization. 
Yet, these ideas overlapped and merged in combinations. As the concepts of “self” 
changed, so, too, did the pastoral care styles.' 

This author concentrated on discovering the kinds of pastoral care needed, the 
mandates for its implementation, the methods used to address the needs, and the people 
responsible for the care within the historical and biblical foundation. 

The book of Thessalonians recounts Biblical precedent of pastoral care as the 
Apostle Paul offered nurture to the community he established. Paul also offered the idea 
of delegating pastoral care to the Thessalonian Church itself. In essence, Paul laid the 


groundwork for the Stephen Ministry program, 2000 years later. 


' Holifield, A History of Pastoral Care in America, 351. 
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Abraham J. Malherbe masterfully crafts this position in his book, Paul and the 
Thessalonians.’ He recounted Paul’s plans for the New Testament church by both careful 
analysis of the Biblical text and from historical research by citing authoritative writings 
from Cicero, John Chrysostom, Demosthenes, Epicurus, Horace, Ignatius, Origen, Philo, 
Plato, Plutarch, and Tertullian. 

Malhlerbe, in Paul and The T hessolonians,° asserted that Paul became sensitive to 
the needs of those in the community who were committing themselves to a new way of 
life, which presented subsequent challenges. Paul offered pastoral care to the new 
converts when he lived in Thessalonia and after he separated from them. Eventually, Paul 
made preparations for turning over pastoral care to the church members, which is the 
model of Stephen Ministry—laity caring for laity. 

As the Thessalonian church developed, needs for pastoral care became evident. 
Malhlerbe described reasons for the nurture and the methods used. 

First, conversion to Christianity or even to the other cults operating in the region 
at the time caused confusion, dejection, duress, despair, and anxiety—all emotions people 
in need exhibit. Conversion brought with it social, religious, and intellectual dislocation. 
Conversion caused a breakup of the old mores, family, traditions, associations, and 
friends. The new converts broke from their past as they received the gospel and 
experienced a sense of loss from their old ways. Furthermore, not all members of the 


same family converted to the same belief system. This caused more confusion, a sense of 


? Malherbe, Paul and the Thessolonians 


> Tbid. 
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loss, a division of households, and even dissension among family members. The division 
among families caused identity crises as the converts tried to redefine themselves as 
Christians. Social, intellectual, and religious responsibilities added additional challenges. 
In their confusion many wanted to abandon the faith. One activity of pastoral care brought 
new converts to the community of the home church where they could forge new 
friendships and develop a sense of family. 

“Tt has already been shown that the recent converts spoke of their distress and had 
mixed emotions about conversion . . . the distress and anguish of heart experienced by 
persons who broke with their past as they received the Gospel. Like other converts, these 
new Christians in Thessalonia continued to be distressed, and they needed encouragement 
and instruction lest they be tempted to abandon their faith.”” 

Paul used methods of exhortation and imitation. In 2 Thessalonians 5 he named 
three classes of people, the disorderly, the discouraged, and the weak, in need of 
exhortation. 

The converts looked for guidance from the person who brought them to 


conversion, and Paul gladly nurtured them gently because they had become dear to him. 


4 Tbid., 48. 
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Paul modeled to the converts the behavior he hoped to elicit from them; they were 
to imitate him.° This pattern of imitating the teacher’s life was prized because it lent 
concreteness to his teaching, making it more persuasive. The ethical dimensions of Paul’s 
teachings were especially effective for imitation. He wanted them to give of themselves to 
others by spreading the word of the Lord as he did. Later, he congratulated them on their 
success in this endeavor. Imitation became more effective in relationship with the 
converts which provided security and allowed for a more continuously virtuous life. 

Another important aspect of imitation centered on manual labor. Paul emphasized 
that they should work to earn their own living.° Paul modeled this through his skill as a 
tent maker. The strong relationship he developed with the converts led to their feelings of 
safety and security. 

Finally, pastoral needs arose as Paul departed from them. His absence caused the 
church to become an unstable community because they felt isolated and inadequate in 
their faith. Some were also grieving because of the deaths of some members from their 
community. Paul then responded to needs of the young church through application of 


certain pastoral care methods. 


> Tbid., 54. 
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Paul continued his nurture with letters, by what he said in the letters, and by the 
tone he conveyed. The absent teacher showed sensitivity to their needs, their sense of 
isolation, and their wavering in faith. In his friendly letters, Paul also directed them to 
continue among themselves the nurture he had begun. Paul knew it was important to keep 
in contact with the Thessalonians since he had developed a strong bond and relationship 
with them. They received the encouragement and personal contact they needed through 
the poignant language he showered on them in his letters. 

“Friendship was more particularly expressed in paranesis, a type of exhortation in 
which one sought to influence someone’s conduct (paraineo) rather than to teach 
something new. Paranesis was used in many types of communication, including letters, 
and developed certain characteristics.” 

The needs described in the church were spiritual, sociological, behavioral, and 
psychological. The methods used by their teacher included modeling (in relationships 
with the Lord), encouraging, and exhorting in a gentle manner. The person responsible for 
the care was Paul, the teacher and guide who brought them to faith. Later, the members 
provided care to one another under the auspices of Paul. 

The needs of the early church appeared to be diverse. In Corinth the church 
struggled with issues of pride and marital discord. (1Cor 1:11-17) (1 Cor 7) The church in 
Ephesus wrestled with the feelings of inadequacy and self worth (Eph 2:11-22) while the 
Thessalonians grieved over the loss of loved ones. (1 Thes 4:13-18). These first century 


Christians knew what it meant to be a disciple of Christ in the midst of pain, loss, grief, 
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disappointment and suffering. The needs were both spiritual and psychological. The 
whole person needed pastoral care. 

Eventually, Paul turned pastoral care over to the people for the nurture of 
members by members. 

This model of pastoral care, member to member, continued into the fourth 
century. Then a drastic change occurred. The role of nurture was taken over by the pastor. 
Herbert Mayer, Pastoral Care, charts the change.® Mayer explained the reasons for this 
role reversal in Pastoral Care.” 

“As the early church grew and became a major spiritual social force in history, 
spiritual formation continued as one of the primary tasks of the church.” 

But, by whom? Pastoral care was delegated to the professionals, including the 
pastor who cared for the needs in the congregation. The pastor was viewed as the one to 
give counsel and care because the ministry became viewed as soul care. The pastors 
provided spiritual formation for the weary souls in the form of scripture or the word of 
God. 

Colonial America, too, envisioned the major task of pastoral care as the care of 
souls. Pastors offered the Bible in an attempt to overcome sin or sinful temptation. Clergy 
in Colonial America envisioned the care of souls as the primary goal of pastoral care. 


“The aim was to overcome sinful temptations and sinful resolves with biblical truth." 


8 Mayer, Pastoral Care, 315. 
? Thid., 313. 
© Shields, Caring for Souls, 301. 
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The complexities of evolving ideas and styles in pastoral care can also be seen by 
looking at the theological concept of “sin.” The seventeenth century saw sin as 
transgressor, disobedience, and disorder. Yet, over time “sin” took on different meanings. 
Seventeenth and eighteenth centuries defined sin as an offense against God; nineteenth 
century defined sin as a specific act—a vice or wayward thought and definitely as a 
voluntary choice. In addition, sin also was thought of as an orientation of self toward the 
world, not as a specific act within the world. Consequently, pastoral care methodology 
changed as did the changing theology of sin. Pastoral counseling, therefore, became less a 
matter of correction and exhortation than an effort to elicit a disposition of trust. 

It was in the 20" century that the church addressed psychological needs. In 
America, the 1930’s saw a major shift in the focus of pastoral care with the emphasis on 
self-acceptance out of a revolt against moralism. In 1942 Carl Rogers’ book, Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, became a standard text in use at theological seminaries. Rogers 
presented evidence that the counselors’ acceptance of unacceptable impulses in persons 
seeking aid would open the way to their own self-acceptance and self-realization. His 
theory set the tone, and many Christian pastoral care models were adopted with this 
focus.’ 

Stephen Ministry, as a particular form of pastoral care, can be identified in the 
vast area of ideas and methods over the ages. With their extensive training in active and 
reflective listening, Stephen Ministers do, indeed, reflect the feelings and thoughts of 


their care receivers. But, Stephen Ministry care giving includes a spiritual component. 


” Carl Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1942), 44. 
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Stephen Ministers pray before meeting their care receiver and promise to pray for the care 
receiver during the week until the two meet the following week. 

The caring for souls promotes spiritual counsel by both lay and pastor in today’s 
church. Stephen Ministers would suggest that there is a need to reaffirm spiritual counsel 
for a variety of needs as a primary task of the church and a task done both by pastors and 
lay people alike. 

The movement to make soul care a “professional matter” has robbed the church of 
its important task of equipping the laity to do the work of ministry; therefore, the 
problems and challenges people face are referred to outside the church. Certainly, there is 
a place for professional counseling, but some cannot afford counseling and this 
movement to professionals outside the church robs the church of a primary task. 

Today, every caregiver, knowingly or unknowingly, adopts some type of formal 
pastoral care which has been in existence from the seventeenth to twentieth century. 
Brooks Holifield in his book History of Pastoral Care in America, contends that an 
examination of a representative selection of pastoral conversations in the late twentieth 
century would probably encompass the whole history of pastoral care and counseling in 
America.’ 

Some ministers today still speak in the tightly rational accents of the seventeenth 
century; some still worry about the eighteenth century understanding of sin, conviction, 


and rebirth; some strive for the appearance of gentility; some affect an easy and informal 


3 Holifield, History of Pastoral Care in America, 349. 
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manner; some offer diagnoses couched in psychological jargon; some nod with sympathy 
and strive to reflect the right feelings. To adopt a certain style, to say some things and 
leave others unsaid, is to locate oneself within a specific tradition and a specifiable 
history." 

On the other hand, Holifield cautions the reader that the history of pastoral care 
cannot be interpreted through tracing the history of ideas alone, for all caregivers and 
pastors have been immersed in a society. The social order exercised an influence on 
pastoral care styles. Thus, pastoral care and counseling methods have also mirrored social 
changes and the salient thoughts of the times. 

Stephen Ministry is an example of trained laity offering pastoral care in the form 
of spiritual nurture. Besides the creation and establishment of Stephen Ministry in 1975, 
other previously established examples of pastoral care by the laity or peers in the United 
States exist. One of the most well known examples is Alcoholics Anonymous (AA). AA 
is a worldwide organization of men and women who help one another deal with their 
common problems with alcoholism. This fellowship was founded in 1935 and now 
includes thousands of active groups worldwide. The members meet at set times in 
predetermined locations (mostly in churches) to share their problems and experiences as 
well as to give and receive support and accountability from one another. AA is also know 
for the establishment of its Twelve Step program which has been adopted by other groups 


addressing addictions like drugs, gambling, and eating disorders. 


4 Thid, 349. 
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Peer and / or laity involvement in common causes like grief support, divorce care, 
and coronary care are only a few examples of the myriad of support groups where care 
and counseling are provided by the laity and peers. 

There is a discernible relationship between the Bible and pastoral care, especially 
as noted in story telling. William Oglesby Jr. in his book, Biblical Themes for Pastoral 
Care, maintains that theological students should take seriously the implications of 
biblical revelations in pastoral care. He believes that the Bible is basic to the quality of 
pastoral care.'> 

Oglesby Jr. also contends that the Bible is related to circumstances in the 
changing conditions of life, especially those circumstances that bring grief, pain, and loss. 
Stephen Ministers are trained to deal with these consequences. His statements certainly 
reflect those in Stephen Ministry theory and practice. Furthermore, Stephen Ministers are 
trained and encouraged to use Bible stories that relate to the personal stories of the care 
receivers as a form of comfort and for their understanding about God’s constant presence. 

Consider the story of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15:11-32) from the perspective of the 
older son. Would not a pastoral caregiver engage Holy Listening with the older son to 
clarify some of his feelings and pain? Several years ago a care receiver in the Stephen 
Ministry program suffered through nine miscarriages. Hearing Hannah’s story (1 Sam 
1:2-2) could offer a shared experience between the care receiver and Hannah. Also, storm 
stories like Jonah (Jon 1:1-42:17), Noah (Gen 6-8), and Jesus stilling the waters (Mk 


4:35-41) could be read to help others relate to the personal storms in their lives. 


5 Oglesby, Biblical Themes for Pastoral Care, 14. 
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Those with addiction-related problems relate to the Israelites wandering in the 
desert year after year. Some care receivers struggle with multiple problems; they feel 
isolated and in a dark place like the belly of a big fish. 

To tie together the biblical mandate for Pastoral Care and specifically for Stephen 
Ministry, consider the following: In Exodus, Moses’ father-in-law said to him, “What you 
are doing is not good. You will surely wear yourself out, both you and these people with 
you. For the task is too heavy for you; you cannot do it alone.” (Exodus 18:17-18) While 
Jethro may have been encouraging Moses to seek help with legal and administrative 
tasks, it is not too far removed for church leaders to seek help with pastoral care needs. 

The New Testament indicates that most of the twelve disciples lived basic lives as 
ordinary people mostly involved in the fishing trade. They were not educated 
professionals with backgrounds in medicine, healing, or counseling. Yet, Jesus selected 
them and sent them out. Christians admired the twelve, who like Amos, left their own 
livelihoods to accept an intimidating mission. Christ, through the Spirit and the waters of 
baptism, still sends us out on mission as our first calling. This calling includes pastoral 
care by laity for laity. 

One of the claims of this project argues that Stephen Ministers, who provide 
pastoral care to others, are not immune from life’s challenges, struggles, losses, and 
problems. This assumption led to the Act of Ministry of spiritual nurture for Stephen 
Ministers. How extensive is the need for pastoral care for the caregiver? Jesus was a 
caregiver and since Jesus had a human nature, would an examination of the life of Jesus 


reveal any need for pastoral care? 
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Christians believe that Jesus has a divine and human nature. John W. Miller sets 
forth interesting emotional and psychological aspects of Jesus’ human nature in his book, 
Jesus at Thirty. '© Readers can affirm, extrapolate, question, or deny all or some of his 
views; however, this reader chose to focus on thoughts related to psychological and 
emotional needs described in Miller’s book. 

Miller claimed that Jesus did, indeed, experience emotional and psychological 
stresses. He explained that at age thirty, Jesus experienced a dramatic transition on 
several levels especially dealing with changes in family relationships. 

The death of Joseph, Jesus’ earthly father, was a major stressor. The death of a 
father and family breadwinner is always a time of stress. The family expected Jesus to 
become the family breadwinner and family guardian, a significant transition and change 
in family dynamics. 

Some readers may find the next stress view unsettling and certainly provocative 
because it claimed Jesus shattered his family expectations to the point where they 
concluded he was “beside himself.” Miller developed this second viewpoint by 
examining the transformation of Jesus after his baptism by John the Baptist. What 
followed was Jesus’ passion for doing God’s will to the extent that Jesus alienated 
himself from his family. 

Miller asserts that the reason for such passion was a result of his “born once” 


baptismal experience. “Facts so far favor the hypothesis that Jesus belongs to the ranks of 


© Miller, Jesus at Thirty. 
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those with a prolonged identity crisis lasting into adulthood and resolved through his 
“second birth” through baptism.”"” 

Jesus’ passion for doing God’s work spawned yet another stressor. As an 
evangelist Jesus proclaimed a way of transformation without observing the requirements 
of the Torah, causing an immediate negative response by the discontented masses. Soon 
those with strong support and regard for the Torah developed a plot to destroy him, yet 
another stressor. 

In the midst of all this, the disciples of John the Baptist arrived with news of 
John’s death by Herod Antipas. Another stressor emerged, so Jesus withdrew. The death 
of John the Baptist created a turning point for Jesus. Should he abandon his mission to 
escape the plot? History has shown that Jesus moved forward with his mission. 

Miller adds a generalization for consideration regarding high achievers. 

The inner lives of great men like Jesus might one day be more fully 

appreciated were we to understand better the inter- connectedness 

between their extraordinary achievements and the emotional 

stresses and strains confronting them. Undeniably, Jesus’ family 

relations at thirty were strained.'* 

A psychological and emotional study of Jesus may be unsettling to some. Many 
only think of the divine Jesus and give little thought to the human nature that would be 


subject to the stresses experienced by many humans. The author sees this facet of Jesus as 


revealing the need for pastoral care for Stephen Ministers. 


7 Yhid., 29. 
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Pillar 2—Stephen Ministry 
Description 

Stephen Ministry is a one-to-one, confidential, lay caring ministry found in local 
congregations across the United States. Congregations send representatives to one of 
several training sites in the United States for a one-week training program. The 
representatives become the Stephen Leaders who return to their parishes and 
congregations to train others as Stephen Ministers. The leaders select candidates for a 
fifty-hour training session in the parish. The trained ministers are then commissioned and 
soon assigned a care receiver. The Pastor(s) or Stephen Leaders act as the referral 
coordinators. 

The Stephen Minister meets regularly with the assigned care receiver in a 
confidential relationship at the church, the care receiver’s home, or a place acceptable to 
both. A Stephen Minister serves a care receiver as long as the crisis or challenge dictates, 
a time which is mutually agreed upon. Most meet for six to fourteen months with females 
assigned to females and males assigned to males. Generally, Stephen Ministers serve one 
care receiver at any one time. 

In addition to the weekly meeting between Stephen Minister and care receiver, all 
Stephen Ministers in any given congregation meet twice a month for approximately two 
and one half hours for a combined prayer service, a continuing education class, and a 


supervision period. 
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Historical and Biblical 


Kenneth C. Haugk and his now deceased wife Joan were the founders and 
executive directors of Stephen Ministries. As a Lutheran pastor of a St. Louis, Missouri 
congregation, he found that he alone could not meet all the ongoing needs of a large 
congregation. He then trained nine members to act as Stephen Ministers in his church. 
His intention was merely to meet the needs within his church, but other churches became 
interested. His experience, training, and education as a pastor with a Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology led him to develop the Stephen Series which has multiplied to thousands of 
congregations and more than 100 denominations.” 

“Dr. Haugk's experiment was a success—lay people could provide quality caring 
ministry. But this wasn't really a new discovery; lay people doing ministry has been part 
of God's plan from the beginning. Which [sic] is probably why Stephen Ministry has 
grown the way it has, exceeding even Dr. Haugk's wildest dreams.””” 

The basic goal of Stephen Ministry is to bring Christ’s love and compassion to 
people in distress. Stephen Ministers do not seek results or resolutions of crises. Stephen 
Ministers are not counselors, psychologists, or psychiatrists; they are not problem solvers, 
therapists, or casual visitors. Stephen Ministers are listeners and conveyors of Christ’s 
hope and healing through the caring relationships they establish with the care receiver. 


Amazingly, the training also elicits a transformative effect on the newly 


commissioned ministers. The training proves to be a powerful, life giving experience. 


'° The Stephen Series, Christ Caring for People Through People, 26. 
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Additionally, Stephen Ministers find themselves using their newly acquired skills in 
numerous settings outside of the assigned care giving in their churches. All are called to 
live out their baptismal covenant. Stephen Ministers live out their call as active 
participants in the call to this caring ministry in and around their congregation.”! 
Stephen Ministers encounter care receivers whose spirit has been shattered. 
Ezekiel offers this biblical perspective of people needing the breath of God and hope. 


The hand of the Lord came upon me, and he brought me out by the 
spirit of the Lord and set me down in the middle of a valley; it was 
full of bones. He led me all around them; there were very many 
lying in the valley, and they were very dry. He said to me, “Mortal, 
can these bones live?” I answered, “O Lord God, you know.” 


Then he said to me, “Prophesy to these bones, and say to them: 
O dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. Thus says the Lord God to 
these bones: I will cause breath to enter you, and you shall live. I 
will lay sinews on you, and will cause flesh to come upon you, and 
cover you with skin, and put breath in you, and you shall live; and 
you shall know that I am the Lord.” 


So I prophesied as I had been commanded; and as I prophesied, 
suddenly there was a noise, a rattling, and the bones came together, 
bone to its bone. I looked, and there were sinews on them, and 
flesh had come upon them, and skin had covered them; but there 
was no breath in them. Then he said to me, “Prophesy to the breath, 
prophesy, mortal, and say to the breath: Thus says the Lord God: 
Come from the four winds, O breath, and breath upon these slain, 
that they might live.” I prophesied as he commanded me and the 
breath came into them, and they lived, and stood on their feet, a 
vast multitude. 


Then he said to me, “Mortal, these bones are the whole house of 
Israel. They say, ‘Our bones are dried up, and our hope is lost; we 
are cut off completely.’ Therefore prophesy, and say to them, Thus 
says the Lord God; I am going to open your graves, and bring you 
up from your graves, O my People; and I will bring you back to the 
land of Israel. And you shall know that I am the Lord, when I open 


21 The Stephen Series, HowStephenMinistryBenefitsPastors, 
http://www.stephenministries.org/PDFs/HowStephenMinistryBenefitsPastors. pdf 
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your graves, and bring you up from your graves, O my people. I 

will put my spirit within you, and you shall live, and I will place 

you on your own soil; then you shall know that I, the Lord, have 

spoken and will act,” says the Lord. (Ezekiel 37:1-14) 

When this researcher considered this particular vivid passage from Ezekiel, she 
immediately thought of her life long friend, Lynne, who experienced her own personal 
valley of dry bones. 

Ezekiel related that Israel seemed hopeless, like an army of skeletons in a desert. 
But, God gives life through his word and breath, Spirit. Ezekiel’s symbolic vision of dry 
bones was to foretell that God’s people would come to life again. This prophet gave hope 
to a hopeless people in exile. 

A drunken driver struck down Stacey, the daughter of Lynne. Her 13-year-old 
daughter died while she was riding her bicycle. Stacey’s death caused Lynne’s spirit to be 
exiled to a dark, cold tomb, as if she were dead. When Lynne lay dead in her own 
personal exile, her once vibrant spirit was stripped to bare bones. Could Lynne’s spirit 
come back to life? Could anyone’s dark tomb experience be transformed from tomb to 
womb where life can stir and be born? Those who lay spiritually dead need a ministry of 
hope. Enter Stephen Ministry. Enter Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture. 

The work of a Stephen Minister is like that of a midwife delivering the Christ 
within to those whose spirit lay dead like dry bones. Stephen Ministry is pastoral care by 
the laity to others in need. Stephen Ministers honor God’s work, pray, offer hope, and 


depend on the spirit of God to give life to their care receivers who are experiencing a dry 


bones or dark tomb period in their lives. Stephen Ministry declares that God is the 
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ultimate healer. “Cast your burden on the Lord and he will sustain you.” (Ps 55:22) “Cast 
all anxiety on him because he cares for you.” (Peter 5:7) 

Stephen Ministry offers care giving to people like Lynne by listening, praying, 
offering hope and encouragement. 

Another lay pastoral care program called The Caring Ministry was developed at 
St. John’s Episcopal Cathedral in Denver, Colorado, by the pastoral care team at the 
church. Similar to Stephen Ministry, the training was based on certain premises centered 
on basic pastoral skills. 

Like Stephen Ministry, the program originators believe that listening to God helps 
caregivers effectively listen to those who are in distress. They also believe that they must 
deepen their relationship with God as a way to develop a listening heart and a caring 
heart. 


This program offers training on the following topics as Stephen Ministry does. 


The role of the caregiver The depressed 
Listening Hospital visits 

Feelings Suffering 
Understanding loss, grief, and death The first visit 

Alcohol and drug abuse Ending the Relationship 


More significantly, The Caring Ministry and Stephen Ministry both focus on the process 
with the care receiver and do not stress achievement of outcomes. 

Sarah Butler’s, The Caring Ministry, outlines much of the training program and 
beliefs of Caring Ministry and Stephen Ministry.”” Listening is especially important. “To 


learn to listen to others, we can begin with an exercise in listening to ourselves.” Here 


2 Butler, The Caring Ministry. 
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silence and prayer are encouraged, as is BBSN. To summarize, look at the following 
dialogue below and its meaning. 

Butler offered the story of Phillip and the Ethiopian to illustrate this point. (Acts 
8:26-31, 34-35) 

Philip: “Do you understand what you are reading?” 

Ethiopian: “How can I, unless someone guides me?” 

He invited Philip to get into the chariot and to sit beside him. 


Then Philip began to speak. 


Clearly, Philip listened, was invited in, and sat as a peer with the Ethiopian. This 
ministry by Philip helped the Ethiopian name his deep longing to know Jesus. Caregivers 
get in touch with themselves, so they can come into the presence of God. This attribute is 
vitally important in the caring relationship. 

During Paul’s absence from the Thessalonians, he continued to nurture the 
community via a friendly letter (philikos types) to them. Mutual friendship was expressed 
in the community. Regarding pastoral care, friendship was expressed in parenesis, a type 
of exhortation where influencing another’s conduct is the goal. Paul imitated the 
philosophers in this technique but offered a more gentle method by using the form of “not 
this”... “but this.” 

Did the apostle Paul establish the first Stephen Ministry program? The research 
claims that it could be argued as such. 

“The communal interests pervaded the letter and reflects Paul’s concern to deepen 


his reader’s understanding of the value of community they constituted, how they were to 
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conduct themselves as members of it, and the ways which they were to nurture one 
another.””’ He expected them to undertake their own nurture when he was not physically 
with them. They were encouraged to edify (orkodomeo) in a one-to-one relationship. 

More significant is that, “they are to care for one another, literally, one-to-one as 
Paul, in the manner of the moral philosophers has bestowed attention on individuals and 
adapted his care to their needs, so must the Thessalonians . . . follow his example.””* 

Specifically, Paul wanted the community to offer one another spiritual exercises 
and meditations that would prepare them to deal with the emotions that gave them 
anxiety. They were also to encourage prayer habits and behavior. They were to follow 
Paul and speak out of goodwill and affection in these matters. (Stephen Ministry refers to 
this activity as speaking the truth in love.) In this respect, Paul advocated a more caring 
type of exhortation in contrast to that of the Greek and Roman philosophers. Paul was 
absent from the community, but the nurture continued in the form of his letter and by the 
nurturing turned over to one another. 

Similarities and differences arise when Thessalonian pastoral care is compared to 
Stephen Ministry. 

Similarities: 

— Members initially receive most of their care and nurture in times of crisis from 


the leader(s) of the church. i.e., Paul and the disciples or pastor and pastoral 
associate. 

— Pastoral care is then turned over to the community for Christian care. 

— The same issues exist in both churches, the one at Thessalonia and today’s 
church: sense of loss, isolation, family difficulties, grief, fears. 


33 Tbid., 79. 
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Differences: 

— Stephen Ministers seldom exhort; they act more passively by listening and 
being present. 

— The church and members rely more intensely on the healing grace of God 
rather than by modeling the leader. 

Several elements of BBSN are compatible with Stephen Ministry. For example, 
Sabbath Rest is one appropriate concept to be explored as an addition to the Stephen 
Ministry Program. Currently, the twice-monthly meetings are designed to offer Sabbath 
Rest in the half-hour prayer service in which being in the presence of God is encouraged. 
The Act of Ministry aims for Stephen Ministers to develop Sabbath Rest more 
intentionally outside of the time together and to incorporate Sabbath Rest in their lives. 

Sabbath Rest can be noted in the creation stories and in several Psalms. “Be still 
and know that I am God.” (Ps 76:10) “Be still before the Lord and wait patiently for 
him.” (Ps 37:7) Sabbath Rest is not only that time set aside for observing the Sabbath, but 
is any time where one rests in the presence of God. “O God . . . my soul thirsts for you.” 
(Ps 63:1) 

Rabbi Heschel defines “rest.” “It is the state wherein man lies still, wherein the 
wicked cease from howling and the weary are at rest.””° 

“Tt is one thing to race and be driven by the vicissitudes that menace life, and 
another thing to stand still and to embrace the presence of an eternal moment.””° Through 


the mere emphasis of Sabbath Rest and with the practice of accompanying exercises, 


Stephen Ministers can develop Sabbath Rest as a healing and life giving experience. 


5 Heschel, The Sabbath. 
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Theology of Pastoral Care and Stephen Ministry 


Another example shows the compatibility of Stephen Ministry and BBSN. 
Stephen Ministry promotes a theology of hope, and hope is embraced in BBSN. In the 
Old Testament, hope is expressed by several different Hebrew words meaning safety, 
refuge, shelter, something waited for, all of which denote an expectation of deliverance. 
The Christian’s hope lies in the resurrection of Christ. Christ, because of His saving 
nature, is called the God of hope. Through Christian care and prayer, Stephen Ministers 
and pastoral caregivers support care receivers with an offer of hope in the shelter of 
Christ. 

Stephen Ministers are equipped to bring hope through pastoral care to the needy. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer claimed that because of the universal priesthood, pastoral care is 
entrusted to clergy and elders alike. Bonhoeffer proclaims that spiritual care with the 
homebound always starts with spiritual preparation that proceeds from the open Bible and 
from prayer. Further, the caregiver shows through a visit that Christ wishes to come to 
this house. This visit act alone provides hope for the one waiting. The ordinary, everyday 
person is the one who is called to a decision for Christ. Christ himself came into homes: 
to Simon and Andrew (Mark 1:29) [RSV]; to Mary and Martha (Luke 10:38—-42); to 
Zaccheus the tax collector (Luke 19:5-6); and even to the Pharisee Simon (Luke 7:35ff). 
He sent his disciples into homes (Matt 10:12). Lydia and the Philippian jailer received the 


Apostle Paul into their homes (Acts 16). According to the New Testament, the home is a 
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spiritual reality. Here faith grows and is watched over.”’ The Christian home represents 
the shelter where the hope of Christ rests. 

As Christ sent his disciples, so he sends all believers to be little Christs to others. 
Stephen Ministry does not try to explain the suffering, the pain, the hurt; Stephen 
Ministry offers the hope of God’s healing grace in the midst of suffering. One way to 
offer hope is through the suffering stories or through the prophetic works of the Bible to 
point out that after a time of suffering, there comes a time of glory. 

Nouwen speaks of this time of glory as a source of joy. “Restore to me the joy of 
your salvation, and sustain in me a willing spirit.” (Ps 51:12) Joy does not come from 
positive predictions about the state of the world. It does not depend on the ups and downs 
of the circumstances of our lives. Joy is based on the spiritual knowledge that, while the 
world in which we live is shrouded in darkness, God has overcome the world. Jesus says 
it loudly and clearly, “In the world you will have trouble, but rejoice, I have overcome the 
world.””8 

The surprise is not that, unexpectedly, things turn out better than expected. The 
real surprise is that God’s light is more real than all the darkness, that God’s truth is more 
powerful than all human lies, that God’s love is stronger that death. Nouwen offers a 
concluding prayer, “Lord help me to see that I don’t have to overcome the trouble of the 


world by myself. Help me trust in what Jesus has already done.” 


27 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Spiritual Care (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985), 32, 45. 
8 Nouwen, The Way of the Heart, 23. 


2 Thid., 19. 
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Throughout the Old Testament prophets give testimony to the hope God offers 
with the coming of a deliverer. These promises were fulfilled in Jesus. Jesus came as the 
hope of Israel but also the hope of all nations. The Stephen Ministers as pastoral 
caregivers bring Christ’s promise to their care receivers who may be temporarily without 
hope. The hope they bring is the life with Christ that will never end. Peter sees Christians 
being persecuted and suffering under Roman rule. Peter offers hope by encouraging them 
to maintain their commitment to Christ. Stephen Ministers offer hope in the form of 
spiritual care, too. 

Stephen Ministers offer Christian hope by providing an environment of 
acceptance, by encouraging people to discuss their spiritual needs (i.e., How is this 
particular crisis affecting your view of life?), and by restoring the relationship to God so 
spiritual healing can take place. Kenneth Haugk writes: 

Communicating acceptance, first of all means taking the time to listen 

fully, being especially attentive to peoples’ hurts and struggles. You 

might be one of the few who are willing to discuss real spiritual 

concerns with them. As trust develops, people often become more 

willing to discuss personal spiritual matters. Your genuineness and 


willingness to use traditional resources including prayer and the Bible 
will also help to create an atmosphere of acceptance.” 


Miller and Cutshall, The Art of Being a Healing Presence, expanded the theology 
of hope by explaining its circular route and its healing effect. “In a ministry of hope, the 
Minister encourages healing and in doing honors her own healing. The movement circles 


again extending the possibilities of wholeness for both.?! 


3° Haugk, Christian Caregiving: a Way of Life, 54. 


31 Rev. James E. Miller, and Susan Cutshall, The Art of Being a Healing Presence, (Ft. Wayne: 
Willowgreen Publishing, 2001), 20, 21. 
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A healer offers hope. Stephen Ministers bolster this hope with BBSN. In her book 
Kitchen Table Wisdom, Rachel Naomi Remen, M.D., described a patient’s definition of 
what a healer is. “It’s someone, the patient said, who can see your movement toward 
wholeness more clearly than you are able to yourself at any given point in time.””” 

The co-creator of Stephen Ministry, Kenneth Haugk, offered a clear understanding 
of spiritual nurture and hope. “People are units—integrated human beings who have 
physical, emotional, mental, social and spiritual needs. . . . Yet, when people stand in 
need of care, they often find their needs divided among specialists in caregiving. . . . 
Perhaps the spiritual goes begging for want of a willing caregiver—or it falls squarely on 
the shoulders of pastors, whose job descriptions supposedly read, ‘Spiritual Care 
Provider.’” * 

“Everyone’s life has a spiritual dimension. Every Christian can relate to the deep 
spiritual needs of others. Spiritual needs are tied into one’s relationship to God. 
Physicians can prescribe medicine for physical needs. Family and friends can provide 
companionship. But, probably no one will ask him about his standing with God. Spiritual 
needs remain. Spiritual needs are not just for Sundays.’ i 


Christian hope is both in the present and for the future. The source of Christian 


hope is the knowledge that Jesus is with each person yesterday, today, and forever. 


32 Rachel Naomi Remen, Kitchen Table Wisdom, (New York: Penguin Putnam Inc. 2000), 20. 
> Haugk, Christian Caregiving: a Way of Life, 50. 


4 Ibid., 54. 
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Pillar 3—Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture 


Pillar Three encompasses three elements of BBSN—Sabbath Rest, Holy 


Listening, and Blessing. The historical and biblical aspects are discussed for each. 


Sabbath Rest—Historical and Biblical 


Stephen Ministry and the BBSN Focus Group recognized the importance of the 
Sabbath in the traditional sense and encouraged Sabbath Rest practice as a form of 
spiritual nurture. 

In ancient Hebrew history, the Sabbath was a holy day. The community ceased 
from work, visited the temple, and offered sacrifices. The fourth of the Ten 
Commandments (Ex 20) denotes keeping the Sabbath. After the Babylonian exile, 
Sabbath observance became extremely strict, and the Jews endured insults rather than 
break the laws. In the Oral Law, thirty-nine different kinds of labor were prohibited. 
Many Jews today still keep strict Sabbath rules from sunset Friday evening to sunset on 
Saturday. Christians have generally adopted Sunday as the Sabbath because they believe 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead on Sunday. Seventh Day Adventists observe Saturday as 
their Sabbath. Today, several mainline and conservative denominations offer additional 
Saturday eve Sabbath services as well as the traditional Sunday worship services. 

Sabbath was once integrated into American life. The Puritans desired freedom to 
observe the Fourth Commandment: “Remember the Sabbath to keep it holy.” (Ex 20:8- 
11) It was easier to rest, to cease from the business of life 125 years ago, as life was 


simpler when stores, businesses, libraries, and museums were closed on Sunday. 
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Stephen Ministry at Mary, Help of Christians Church encouraged Sabbath Rest for 
its caregivers by incorporating the ministers’ own ideas of Sabbath as well as those 
exercises developed by Don Postema in his book, Catch your Breath. Basically, the 
exercises center on breathing, on experiencing quietness, and in being still before the 
Lord. Wayne Muller shares the views of Postema regarding the necessity of rest and 
Sabbath but in more urgent tones. He believes the rhythm of life is out of balance and in 
some cases has been lost. 

Consider the image of a bamboo plant or a bamboo fishing pole to describe 
Sabbath, a time of ceasing or stopping. The ridges indicate a time of rest, when growth 
ceases but is followed by a long, smooth section of new growth. Growth follows a period 
of cessation in both botanical and human terms. 

“We must have a period of time in which we lie fallow and restore our souls. 
Sabbath time remembers to celebrate what is beautiful and sacred. It is a time to let work, 
lands, and animals to lie fallow; it is a time to be nourished and refreshed. Within the 
sanctuary, those resting become available to the insights and blessings of deep 
mindfulness that arise only in stillness and time.”°° 

Sabbath Rest is a gift from God right fom the beginning. Jesus declared that the 
Sabbath was made for us. BBSN encouraged caregivers to integrate Sabbath Rest into 
daily life on a regular basis. Sabbath Rest as it exists in the context of BBSN contains a 
nurturing element where certain habits help develop an awareness of the Presence of God 


and affords the experience of abiding and dwelling in that presence. 


35 Postema, Catch your Breath. 


36 Muller, Sabbath—Restoring the Sacred Rhythm of Rest. 7. 
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Sabbath Rest can occur with activity but more often requires stillness, quietness, 
and / or solitude. Today, pagers, radios, cellular phones, and numerous other electronic 
interruptions distract people from developing a still and quiet interior. These electronic 
devices disrupt that stillness and quietness which can draw seekers into the awareness of 
the Presence of God. 

Henri Nouwen sets the stage for the pressure in ministry as demand increased and 
satisfaction decreased. Nouwen speaks in a firm voice as he describes today’s 
communities as void of the love of Christ. Instead, calendars are full as people become 
over scheduled and compulsive for economic gain. In order for ministers to find nurture 
and help and to alleviate there own spiritual needs, he captures the essence of the Desert 
Fathers for solutions. “We have to fashion our own desert where we can withdraw every 
day, shake off compulsions, and dwell in the gentle present of our Lord.”?’ 

The same kind of advice learned from the Desert Fathers was encouraged for the 
congregation, as well. “The question that must guide all activity in a parish is not how to 
keep the people busy, but how to keep them from being so busy that they can no longer 
hear the voice of God who speaks in silence.”*® Silence benefits the ministers, the 


congregants, and those who serve because silence leads to charity. 


37 Nouwen, The Way of the Heart, 31. 


8 Ibid., 63. 
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The psalmist sings, “Be still before the Lord and wait patiently for him.” (Ps 37:7) 
“Be still and know that I am God.” (Ps 46:10) “He leadeth me beside still waters.” (Ps 
23:2) Elijah heard God this way, “.. . and after the fire a sound of sheer silence.” (I Kgs 
19:12) 

In his book, Mirrors of God, the Reverend Joseph W. Goetz, stressed the 
importance of ceasing, resting, and being still. 


To be a responsible and a responsive member of a community, 
whether it be the so-called nuclear family or a great and powerful 
nation, each of us needs to find time apart for silence, for solitude, 
for meditation. I used to tell my students that for a priest to be 
engaged in a whirlwind of activity and good works without a 
corresponding period of silence and solitude is to court what 
Bishop Michael Ramsey once called “one-dimensionality,” that is, 
a superficially energetic ministry without depth, and eventually, 
with nothing to give worth giving.” 


Jesus promoted rest and solitude for his disciples and himself. The apostles 
gathered around Jesus and told him all they had done and taught. He said to them, “Come 
away to a deserted place all by yourselves and rest a while.” (Mark 6:30-31) 

Like Rev. Goetz, Robert Wicks, professor and chairperson of Graduate Programs 
in Pastoral Counseling at Loyola College in Maryland, speaks of the necessity for silence 
in solitude for one’s spiritual life, but with very specific prescribed behaviors.”° 
“We must set aside two minutes a day for silence in solitude for prayer which 


steadies us and helps us realize what we need—deep gratefulness.”"’ 


° Joseph W Goetz, Mirrors of God (Cincinnati: St. Anthony Messenger Press, 1984), 20. 


* Robert Wicks, Peaceful Journey: Nurturing (Jefferson Valley, New York: Fisher Productions, 
Video Series by Robert Wicks, [Video Tape], 1997. 


*" Tbid. 
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Further, Wicks asks, “Do we need terrible things in our life to keep perspective? 
Yes, unless we take out time for two minutes each day. We believe that God is gracing us 
now, and we want to nurture our souls to what is being given by God,” Also, Professor 
Wicks believes that a problem worse than addiction exists today called acedia—spiritual 
boredom. Wicks found that even the fifth century Desert Fathers were concerned with 
acedia. 

Doing good works and achieving success through accomplishments are not 
enough in life because they do not fill our hearts. Too many hearts are empty and bored. 
Self-nurture is essential: 

Rest — Take a quiet walk 

Visit a Museum — In an unhurried manner 

Read Great Books — History, poetry, Pulitzer writers 

Watch movies — with social redeeming significance 

Enjoy spiritual friends — who know the song in your heart and who can sing it back 

if ever forgotten’ 

Wicks determined that self-nurturing via the two-minute prayer in silence and 
solitude along with the self-nurture suggestions listed above awakens all to the Spirit of 
Life. 

From a theological standpoint, Rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel set forth a thought 


provoking view of Sabbath regarding creation theology. “We would surely expect the 


Bible to tell us that on the sixth day God finished his work. Obviously, the ancient rabbis 


® Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 
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concluded there was an act of creation on the seventh day. Just as heaven and earth were 
created in six days, menuha, [rest] was created on the Sabbath.”4 

After the six days of creation—what did the universe still lack? Menhua. Come the 
Sabbath, come menuha, and the universe was complete. It was Job who was looking for 
menhua, for peace. Both Heschel and Muller emphasized the notion that Sabbath is more 
than an interlude but creates the harmony of humankind and the world by bringing all that 
is divine in the world in union with God. This coming together is the true happiness of 
the universe. Stephen Ministry leaders encouraged Sabbath Rest for the ministers in order 
to promote spiritual harmony in their personal lives. Postema offered numerous exercises 
to help create an environment of quietness and stillness. Deep breathing produces a 
positive or healthy physical quality exercise in and of itself. Spiritually, breathing 
represents the life sustaining breath of God. 

Besides the awesome experience of being in the Presence of God, Sabbath Rest 
provides tranquility into each day for the participant. In addition, Sabbath Rest helps 
reorganize life to a greater purpose than day-to-day activity. 

Sabbath Rest with its component quality of stillness and solitude can be integrated 
into most lifestyles. Wendy Wright in Weavings expounded further on the meaning and 
outcomes of silence and solitude in Sabbath Rest.*° 

After visiting a hermit community, a Poor Clare sister shared some of her own 


reflections from a conference she attended given by one Father Bruno on the gifts of 


“4 Heschel, The Sabbath, 22. 


Wendy Wright, “Be Still,” Weavings, A Journal of the Christian Spiritual Life, 22 (Jan / Feb 
2007) 


Fi 


silence and solitude. Father Bruno suggested, “Listen to the silence and you will know 
that everything is there although nothing is said; all knowledge exists in that depth, that 
emptiness, and when you finally speak, the word comes out of the silence and carries the 
silence with it. The word is like an arrow point; it has meaning but if the word pulls away 
from silence, then it is empty and dies.”“° Father Bruno seemed to endorse not only 
monastic exercises but also those of the Quaker community where members wait for the 
word of God that exists in the silence and where it can be made manifest in us. 

Wright shared Miller and Heschel’s thoughts on Sabbath Rest harmony. She 
explained that still places are not empty vacuums but rather places in which tiny sounds 
of living and growing can be perceived. Further, she contended that it is not necessarily a 
call to disengagement. She saw this as the call to enter more fully into life with hearts and 
minds grounded in stillness like a deeply rooted tree.” 

Wright posed a slightly different view on stillness as applied to solitude, however. 
“The phrase ‘be still,’ of course, has a resonance beyond the call to retire to a still place. 
Stillness is found everywhere, inside the melodic line of a symphony, at the moment 
when the morning sun first breaks above the horizon, in a quiet gesture of compassion, as 
one hand brushes another. I seek the presence of stillness and often find it in unexpected 


places.“ 


“© Heschel, The Sabbath, 22. 
“7 Wendy Wright, “Be Still,” 27. 


48 Tbid., 25. 
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But both Wright and Bruno are compatible with one another when one considers 
that stillness and solitude, when totally alone or in the midst of others, create an empty 
space; furthermore, both agree that empty space produces benefits of Sabbath Rest. 
Wright notes, “The monastic order, with its silence, solitude, poverty, and simplicity 
creates a space like that of the desert, an empty space like that of a desert where the 
internal life, the seed, the Word, the light, the grace, God’s life inside you, can grow, 
sprout, and manifest. We make space here to move from the exterior to the interior.” 

Henri Nouwen offered a complementary comment. “The Desert Fathers did not 
think of solitude as being alone, but being alone with God. They did not think of silence 
as not speaking, but as listening to God.””” 


Sabbath Rest provides a taste of eternity by releasing us from being locked into 


chronos, clock time, and allowing us to enjoy the freedom of kairos, God’s time. 
Holy Listening—Historical—Biblical 


One of the main activities of infants and children is learning. Learning is a process 
with outcomes of changes in behavior, actions, emotions, and thoughts. Infants and 
children seek to make meaning from their interaction with people and things. One of the 
modes of learning includes listening. The history of listening began with the onset of the 
animal kingdom, including humans. Most people learn to be listeners quite early in life. 


It was an important way in which to know the world. As young people learned to listen, 


” Tbid., 22. 


°° Nouwen, The Way of the Heart, 69 
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they gathered the meaning of words and the structure of language, which enabled them to 
think, speak, and expand their knowledge and understanding in many areas. 
“Not all listening is alike. Different life encounters call for different ways of 


listening.”*' James Miller claims that several types of listening exist: 


Casual listening Listening appreciatively 
Listening for comprehension Listening therapeutically 
Critical listening Healing listening 


Much of the time casual listening happens informally. In listening for 
comprehension there are facts to learn, ideas to understand, and information to retain. 
Later, critical listening allows for making judgments while listening appreciatively allows 
for attending to sounds at a deeper level. 

“At times we listen therapeutically. We commonly associate counselors, 
psychiatrists, therapists, clergy and other trained professionals with this kind of listening, 
although individuals without formal training can also do it. The meaning of the Greek 
word from which therapeutic is derived defines this experience: ‘to nurse, serve, or 
cure.’”°* When we listen therapeutically, we have a goal in mind—to help the one who is 
speaking. We call upon our insights, experiences, and abilities as well as our sense of 
caring to serve the other person in hope that she or he is made better or cured. 

Therapeutic listening and healing listening share some of the same characteristics, 
but there are distinct differences. The healing form of listening aligns itself with Stephen 


Ministry and BBSN’s Holy Listening. Healing listening shares some of the aspects of 


5! Miller and Cutshall, The Art of Listening in a Healing Way, 11. 


2 Ibid., 12 
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Holy Listening described earlier. Healing listening expresses itself in three distinct ways. 
It favors “being” rather than “doing”, it favors wholeness, and it carries no agenda for the 
care receiver or caregiver. 

Healing listening is described as simply being with someone, not helping 
someone. 

Healing listening favors wholeness. That’s what the root word for heal 

means, “to become hale, to make whole.” When we listen to others in a 

healing way, we affirm the belief that they can become more complete as 

they express and claim what they have within them to say.” 

The listener offers no advice or insights. Insights are revealed through the care 
receiver’s words, thoughts, and feelings. Perhaps the care receiver will come away with a 
sense of relief. Healing listening, like Holy Listening, has no agenda and expects no 
outcomes. The caregivers believe that the care receivers are worth being listened to 
without judging or expecting outcomes. Healing listeners listen because they know the 
sense of freedom that comes with being accepted just as they are, without judgment and 
without seeking solutions. 

Because healing listening is about being rather than about doing, it cannot be 
exactly prescribed or programmed. Different people respond in different ways. Rigid 
adherence to a method can limit true listening. Yet, basic guidelines for healing listening 
do exist and should be employed. Miller suggests a healing listener must be focused and 
give attention and energy to the activity. Support the care receiver’s wholeness. Listen but 


do not attempt to fix or solve a problem. Accept the care receivers as they are. Listen 


compassionately trusting in the healing potential. A healing listener knows the power of 


3 Ibid., 13 
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silence that brings a sense of peace and acceptance. A healing listener listens with the ears 
and the heart. Learning to know what others are feeling is vital. 

A healing listener listens through the soul. A popular definition for soul comes 
from the Quaker tradition: “that which is of God in every person.”** 

How does one soul hear the soul of another? Miller suggests putting oneself in 
the presence of God by beginning with a prayer and by holding the other person in prayer 
as the meeting continues. Both the care receiver and caregiver must trust in God that 
allows both to be open to one another.” 

While Miller stresses including the soul in healing listening, Jackson defines this 
listening as “soul listening.”°° To Jackson, listening is a holy activity that fosters the 
experience of divine life within others. Her belief is quintessential Stephen Ministry, 
BBSN, and Holy Listening. 

Jackson explains that listening is a blend of communication strategies and 
spiritual activity that are both inner-personal and interpersonal. When listening is mere 
communication, much of the richness for interpretation is lost, however. Jackson believes 
that when listening is approached as a spiritual practice, both listeners and those being 


listened to can experience genuine connections. It is then that the two can connect; soul 


listening, and growth and transformation become possible. 


* Ibid., 45. 
% Ibid, 45 


°° Jackson, The Giff to Listen, The Courage to Hear, 21. 
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A unique feature of Jackson’s soul listening is that the listener should be in touch 


with his/her own feelings. 


Being in touch with all of your feelings is vital to healthy 
communications for four reasons: 1) it enhances your ability to 
engage others with language appropriate to their need; 2) it 
provides signs and markers to guide you through rough 
conversations; 3) it keeps you from absorbing other people’s 
feelings; and 4) it minimizes the likelihood of projecting your 
feelings onto others.”” 


Butler expounded on Jackson’s proposal and offered a compatible explanation. 
“Genuine caring ministry training prepares caregivers from the inside out to become men 
and women of faith. The expression of feelings is one of the primary ways in which trust 
is nurtured and relationships deepen.”°® 

Former United Methodist pastor and current grief counselor, James E. Miller, 
supports the concepts of Jackson and Butler but adds a different reason for being in touch 
with feelings. “Before making yourself available for someone who wishes to speak, you 
owe it to both of you to know something about this self of yours that you’re making 
available . . . Be aware of how you are bringing yourself to the time just ahead... . By 
probing, you clarify what is yours, and only yours, to deal with. Then it’s less likely that 
you’ll inadvertently confuse your issues with the other person’s, or that you’ll project 
your feelings onto them.”°? 


In the same way, Stephen Ministry and BBSN honor the feelings of the care 


receivers. Once heard, they begin to feel safe; consequently, they also share more freely 


” thid., 21. 
8 Butler, Caring Ministry: A Contemplative Approach to Pastoral Care, 38. 


°° Miller, The Art of Listening in a Healing Way, 23. 
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and honestly. If care receivers’ feelings are dismissed, they feel devalued. “To know 
thyself,” allows the listener to support the emotional and spiritual growth of others more 
fully. 

In Stephen Ministry the listening component comprises the greatest amount of 
training time. Stephen Ministers bring their gifts, yet listening, for many, is a skill to 
develop and practice. The care receivers come with broken hearts and pain. It is the 
ministers’ responsibility to listen in such a way that those in pain will freely share their 
stories. With listening and support from the Stephen Ministers, care receivers come to 

sense the presence of the Holy Spirit and know God as healer. Holy Listening allows 
relationships to develop and grow, resulting in transformed lives for both the Stephen 


Minister and the care receiver. 
Blessing 


To bless and be blessed is one of human nature’s greatest gifts of extending love 
and spirit. Blessing is examined from the point of view of the one giving the blessing, the 
point of view of the one receiving the blessing, and the efficacy of the blessing itself. 
Blessing produces many striking results. To receive a blessing is special, like receiving a 
gift, and receivers relish in these personal blessings. They become childlike as they gaze 
into the eyes of the one invoking God’s blessing or lower their heads in reverence. To 
receive a blessing from God incurs the presence of God’s spirit, a source of God’s love. 
The blessed sense that God is present, and this is precisely what healing the broken 
hearted is all about. No matter what the issue or loss, spiritual brokenness accompanies a 


crisis; therefore, to receive a blessing is to receive God’s spirit so wholeness can be 
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restored. Care receivers come to acknowledge God’s presence while they are in the midst 
of the healing process with the inclusion of blessings. 

BBSN emphasizes that whether laity or clergy invoke the blessing, God is always 
the one who blesses. BBSN also believes that blessing helps to affirm those in pain and 
allows them to sense that God is with them in their situation. 

The Rev. Ruth Paulus, Episcopal Priest, affirms this. 


Yes, it is God who blesses. There are some blessings reserved for 
the ordained in the pastoral offices of the Church, namely, after the 
forgiveness of sins and in sacramental blessings at the consecration 
during the celebration of the Eucharist. 


If we want to split hairs, let me say this: We believe in the 
priesthood of all believers, especially noted at our baptism. All are 
ministers. Some laity think that blessings are reserved for priests at 
church. Blessings, like prayers, can be offered by lay and clergy 
alike for many things and for many reasons. For example, parents 
can bless their children with the sign of the cross, with a 
pronouncement, with a pronouncement and signing of a cross on 
the forehead or with laying a hand on their head. 


At communion, I bless all young people and teens individually 
whether they take communion or not. I also bless pregnant women 
who certainly need extra prayers and blessings. If our church were 
large enough for lay Eucharistic ministers to bless communicants, 
naturally, I would encourage them to do so.” 


Father Joseph Raudabaugh offers a Roman Catholic perspective: God is always 
the one who blesses. A person, lay or clergy, invoke the blessing, but God blesses. 


Clergy and lay both may bless children not yet receiving 
communion who come up to the altar area with their parents at 
communion. Lay people may lay a hand on the head or mark with 
a cross on the forehead, but lay people may not make the sign of 
the cross in the air towards that to be blessed. This is true for when 


® Rev. Ruth Paulus, Phone interview, Episcopal Priest, St. Christopher’s Episcopal Church, 
Fairborn, Ohio, February 8, 2006. 
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parishioners approach at communion or when they offer blessings 
to people or animals at other times. 


Lay people also cannot bless bookstore objects used for 
devotions like rosaries, bibles, prayer books, or medals. They 
cannot bless at the benediction after the Eucharist or at the end of 
the Mass. These areas are reserved for the ordained priests.” 


David Power and Mary Collins, Blessing and Power, concur with BBSN and the 
two priests. Although human agents have the power to call down the blessing of God, the 
control of the blessing remains with God.” 

Those who receive a blessing are receiving the presence of God’s spirit, which is a 
source of God’s love. This is precisely what healing the broken hearted is all about. 
Spiritual brokenness accompanies crises. So, in receiving a blessing, one receives God’s 
spirit and love, which help lead to wholeness once again. 

Rachel Remen illustrates a story of love during a crisis. 


There was a week when the whole country knew that every human life is 
irreplaceable. A child somewhere in the Midwest fell down an abandoned 
well, and for a week rescues teams worked to bring her out. Strangers met 
in the street and asked each other, “Any news?” People of all religions 
prayed together. 


As the rescue effort went on, no one asked if that was the child of a 
professor, a cleaning woman, or of a wealthy family. Was that child black, 
white, or yellow? Was that child good or naughty, smart or slow? In that 
week everyone knew that these things did not matter. A person lost 
touched us all, diminished us all. 


We all know that there was nothing personal in this. That not only was 
this human life of great value, but our own lives were of great value. If we 
ourselves had been down that well, the thoughts and prayers of the whole 
country would have been with us, too. 


®! Father Joseph Raudabaugh, Personal interview, Roman Catholic Priest, St. Paul’s Catholic 
Church, Fairborn, Ohio, February 8, 2006. 


° Power and Collins, Blessing and Power, 9. 
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The rescue was completed and we all forgot again. It is really surprising 

how easy it is to forget that every life matters, that we are each one of a 

kind and worthy of unconditional love.” 

Stephen Ministers offer hope to care receivers by being present with them. When 
a person is having a dark tomb experience, status in life makes no difference (status of 
social or economic standing, status of religious affiliation, race, marital). The sharing of 
spirit and unconditional love does matter. Caregivers acknowledge that those entombed 
need to experience God’s blessings. Their lives, too, have brought their own unique 
blessings to others. 

David Spangler explains that blessing is not something someone does for 
someone else, but something we become together in order that the spirit may flow. 
Blessing is a co-created event, not a one-way flow from the blesser to the blessed. 
Blessing becomes a reciprocal event like the image in Jacob’s dream of the angels 
ascending and descending a ladder. 

Spangler offers numerous explanations in how to view blessings. 

A blessing is much more than just an act. It is an affirmation of our 

connectedness; it is the creation of an opportunity for the power of that 


connectedness to pour through into our lives. So, in practicing the art of 
blessing, we are really practicing being connected. 


 Remen, My Grandfather’s Blessings, 65. 
° Spangler, Blessing The Art and The Practice. 


% Thid., 16. 
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Power and Collins support Spangler’s view. “The ultimate object of blessing, 
which was sensed by the prophets, who made it the content of the promise (Joel 3:1-5; 
Zech. 4:6; Ezkl. 36:27, 37:14) has been known since Pentecost — it is the Holy Spirit.” 

It is in this spiritual blessing that the fullness of God’s gift from which all the rest 
comes and which is the fullness of Christ is to be found (Eph. 1:13; Gal. 3:14). The Spirit 


of blessing is in fact the spirit of Christ. 
Biblical and Historical 


Biblical accounts of blessing are found in Genesis. Power and Collins write, “The 
form and content of biblical blessing are firmly established by the creation blessings in 
Genesis 1. Twice in that chapter God blesses the creatures he has made (Gen. 1:22, 9.7" 
“The two blessings include within the creative act itself the power to participate in creation, 
to share the life given by God in creation. ... The two additional imperatives in 1:28 give 
human beings power and responsibility, specifically over the other creatures who were 
blessed in Genesis 1:22.” 

God blessed creation on the seventh day and established Sabbath. Powers and 
Collins write, “Blessing is made an integral part of the climax of the Priestly account of 


creation. . . . The story of creation is told as an explanation of the holiness of the 


Sabbath. The Sabbath is holy because of the blessing of God, because of its share in 


© Power, Blessing and Power, 9. 
*7 Tbid., 3. 


$8 Ibid., 4. 
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God’s creative activity and its return of life to God, refreshing him after his work. 
Blessing is thus firmly linked to creation and life.” 

Dr. Remen speaks to the history of blessing via a story about her grandfather and 
his study and interest in the Kabbalah. According to Dr. Alan Goldstein, a professional 
associate for this research, the everyday Jew knows very little about the Kabbalah. The 
Kabbalah writings were generated from the book of Zohar and were brought to light by 
holy people from northern Israel in the town of Safed dating from the 16" century. Some 
Jews who are familiar with it hold it up as suspect just as some Christians are suspect of 
non-traditional Christian sacred writings. Dr. Goldstein relates that several prayers in the 
Jewish prayer book used at Friday Sabbath in the reformed tradition come from the 
Kabbalah. 

According to the Kabbalah, at some point in the beginning of things, the Holy was 
broken up into countless sparks, which were scattered throughout the universe. There is a 
God spark in everything, a sort of Diaspora of goodness, God’s emanate presence among 
us encountered daily in the most simple, humble, and ordinary ways. The Kabbalah 
teaches that the Holy may speak to you from its many hidden places at any time. The 


Word may whisper in your ear, or the spark of God in you may whisper in your heart. My 


grandfather showed me how to listen.” 


® Ibid., 4, 5 


 Remen, My Grandfather’s Blessings, 2, 3. 
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When one or others experience an unexpected meeting with the Holy, one is 
expected to acknowledge that meeting with a blessing. Rachel’s grandfather was a scholar 
of the Kabbalah. Her parents and other relatives took a dim view of it and even posed an 
embarrassment to the family because they considered it dabbling in magic. When her 
grandfather died, his old leather bound books disappeared. Dr. Remen’s grandfather 
acknowledged the Holy’s presence among all people. BBSN’s hope is for caregivers to 
experience a profound relationship with the Holy, the presence of God 

Spangler writes, “Historically, in many older cultures, people regularly blessed 
each other, their work, their crafts, their homes, their animals, and their crops as well as 
asked for blessings from whatever Source they regarded as transcendent or divine. They 
had a perspective on their spiritual identity and role in the universe that supported a sense 
of blessing as a human right and responsibility.””’ 

Blessing is not a power, but it is powerful because of its potential to restore 


wholeness. Restoration to wholeness is the hope that Stephen Ministers offer their care 


receivers. 


7! Spangler, Blessing The Art and The Practice, 93. 
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Theology of BBSN 


Three unique theologies, Compassion, Hope and Paschal Mystery, are illuminated 
during the application of BBSN principles to the practice of Stephen Ministry. 

When Timmy came home late for dinner one evening, his parents asked him 
where he had been. Timmy replied, “I stopped to help a little boy on the playground. He 
was crying because his new bike was broken.” His father said, “Timmy, you don’t know 
how to fixed a broken bike.” “I know,” said Timmy, “so I helped him cry.” Timmy 
exhibited signs of developing compassion. 

Timmy did not fix the bike. Stephen Ministers do not fix the brokenness either. 
They offer compassion. The essence of Stephen Ministry is to be with those who need 
compassion. God offered us compassion when He entered into human history as Jesus. 
Jesus showed compassion to those who were suffering and those who were broken 


spiritually. 


The Compassion of God 


The Compassion of God emerges as a significant theological foundation in this 
Act of Ministry. The word compassion comes from the Latin words “pati” and “cum” 
meaning “to suffer with.” Compassion means more than kindness or tenderheartedness. 
Compassion means to walk in the footsteps of the one who suffers. Caregivers must be 
willing to become vulnerable themselves. The word compassion generates positive 
feelings as a response to human suffering. Yet, suffering in and of itself is not something 


people seek; it is something to avoid at all costs. People want to become compassionate, 
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yet they want to avoid suffering and pain. These two contrasting tendencies beg the 
following question. Why are compassionate people attracted to the suffering of others? 

Donald McNeill, Douglass Morrison, and Henri Nouwen explored some 
fascinating concepts about these contrasting ideas of compassion.” Claiming that 
compassion is not as natural as it might appear, these three theologians examined the 
assumption that all people have a desire to be compassionate. They began their study of 
compassion with Jesus’ command, “Be compassionate as your Father is compassionate.” 
(Lk 6:36)” 

Is it natural to seek out suffering? It follows that pastoral caregivers, particularly 
Stephen Ministers, must understand the place of compassion in their own lives. Nouwen, 
McNeill, and Morrison hold the conviction that through compassion humanity grows into 
its fullness, a seemingly radical statement that demands exploring because this call to 
suffering seems unusual. 

God is a compassionate God, a God who has chosen to be God-with-us. When do 
those in pain receive comfort? It is not through action or word, but it is simply being in 
the presence of someone who cares. Being with someone is not as easy as it sounds, for it 
requires sharing in others’ vulnerability; it requires entering into their weakness; it 
requires giving up control. The mystery is this: Whenever this kind of sharing happens, 


new strength and new hope are born. How can this be? “Jesus’ whole life and mission 


” Mc Neill, Morrison, and Nouwen, Compassion—A Reflection on the Christian Life, 4. 


3 The Jerusalem Bible—Reader’s Edition (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc. 1966), 80. 
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involved accepting powerlessness and revealing in this powerlessness the limitlessness of 
God’s love.””* 

So, it is through compassion that our humanity grows into its fullness. To be 
compassionate as your Father is compassionate seems to be a radical call, for it requires 
powerlessness and suffering with someone. Yet, it is through being compassionate that 
God’s compassion is made manifest. As a result it is in suffering along with others that 
ministers meet their compassionate God. 

Are there requirements for being compassionate? There is good news of God 
taking on human flesh, Emmanuel. “As soon as we call God, ‘God-with-us,’ we enter into 
a new relationship of intimacy with Him . . . We will never really know God as a 
compassionate God if we do not understand with our heart and mind that he lived among 
ag? ? 

The editors of Sojourners presented an article called, “Open the Prison Gates and 
Set my Soul Free.” In this report the authors described the brutal torture, oppression, and 
imprisonment of Korean poet Kim Chi Ha because of his criticism of the regime of Park 
Chung Hee.”° Kim was unrelenting in his cry for justice. “Yet his spirit remains firm and 


his hope undaunted, for beyond his own suffering and the suffering of his people, he sees 


the suffering of Jesus Christ.””” 


™ Mc Neill, Compassion—A Reflection on the Christian Life, 27. 
® Ybid., 15. 


76 Kim Sun Chong and Shelley Killen, “Open the Prison Gates and Set my Soul Free.” 
Sojourners, April, 1979. 15. 


7 Mc Neill, Compassion—A Reflection on the Christian Life, 
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We might be impressed by the great compassion we see in the lives of witnesses 
like Kim Chi Ha, but they themselves rarely mention it. They do not enjoy suffering, nor 
are they attracted to it. They want only to alleviate and diminish it. On the other hand, 
they are attracted by the love of God with such power that they perceive suffering and 
pain as only a part of their vocation, a part they will be able to accept when the time for it 
comes. This point also lends credence to Sabbath Rest. In the presence of God, God’s 
love is manifest. This author contends that honoring God’s presence and love leads one to 
be compassionate. 

Another perspective of compassion is tied to the theological understanding of 
salvation according to theologian Andrew Park. He demonstrates how moral theological 
understanding falls short. “Salvation begins not with connectedness alone, but with a 
compassionate connectedness. In true salvation, ‘what we ought to do’ changes into ‘what 
we love to do.’ This change emerges from understanding the depth of participation in 
others pain. Relationships derived solely from moral obligation can be exhausting, but 
relationships that arise from the genuine heart of care are a true blessing for the people 
involved. Relationships that result from pure compassion in God’s love bring forth 


salvation.”® 


78 Andrew Park, The Wounded Heart of God (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993), 108. 
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Nouwen offers another perspective. 

This is the good news of God’s taking on human flesh. The 

evangelist, Matthew, after describing the birth of Jesus, writes; 

“Now all this took place to fulfill the words spoken by the Lord 

through the prophet: ‘The Virgin shall conceive and give birth to a 

son and they will call him Immanuel’ a name which means ‘God- 

is-with-us.’” (Matthew 1:22-23)” 

As soon as we call God, “God-with-us,” we enter into a new 

relationship of intimacy with Him. ... We will never really know 

God as a compassionate God if we do not understand with our 

hearts and mind that “He lived among us.” (Jn 1:14)*° 

The compassion Jesus felt was not a surface feeling of sympathy, but extended to © 
the most vulnerable part of his being. The Greek verb, “splangchnizomai” meaning, “to 
be moved with compassion,” reveals the deeper meaning of this saying. The splangchna 
refers to the intestines, the entrails, the section of the body of our most intense emotions 
where both love and hate grow. 

“Splangchna” is related to the Hebrew word for compassion, rachamim, which 
refers to the womb of Yahweh. There, all the divine tenderness lies. There, God is father 
and mother, brother and sister. There, all feelings are in one divine love. So, when Jesus 
was moved to compassion, all love burst open and unimaginable tenderness was born. 
Jesus became lost with the lost, hungry with the hungry, and sick with the sick. He felt 
their suffering with perfect sensitivity. He felt with them in the center of his being. “When 


he saw the blind, the paralyzed, and deaf being brought to him, he trembled from within 


and experienced their pains in his heart.” (Mt 14:14) 


” Nouwen, The Way of the Heart, 14. 


8° Ibid., 15. 
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Nouwen, McNeill, and Morrison offer this caveat. “Let us be very careful with 
our pragmatism. It was out of his compassion that Jesus’ healing emerged. He did not 
cure to prove, to impress, or to convince. His cures were the natural expression of being 
our God. The mystery of God’s love is not that he takes our pains away, but that he first 
wants to share them with us. Out of this divine solidarity comes new life. Jesus’ being 
moved in the center of his being by human pain is indeed a movement toward life. God is 
our God, the God of the living. In his divine womb life is always born again. The great 
mystery is not the cures, but the infinite compassion which is the source.”*! 

The truly Good News is that God is not a distant God, a God to be feared and 
avoided, a God of revenge but a God who is moved by our pains and participates in the 
fullness of the human strength. The miraculous cures in the Gospels are hopeful and 
joyful reminders of this good news, which is our true consolation and comfort.” 

Paul gives us a wonderful example of this newfound compassion in his letter to 
the Philippians. There he writes: “God is my witness how I miss you all with the 
compassion [the splangchna] of Christ Jesus.” (Ph 1:8) Thus, Paul feels for his church 
with the same divine intensity that Jesus felt for those who came to him with their pain. 
Paul was a new being in Christ. Therefore, Paul says, “I miss you in the splangchna of 
Christ.” Could this be the mystery of Paul’s mission? Did he not touch people with God’s 


compassion so deeply that his mission could not fail to be fruitful? 


3! Tbid., 18. 
82 * 
Ibid., 18. 


83 Ybid., 21, 22. 
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Nouwen also offers a reflection on the spiritual life and an opposing view of 
compassion as competition: 

Society is competitive and much of life’s motivation is driven by competition and 
not compassion. Nouwen alerts those in caregiving to competition, the antithesis of 
compassion. Competition becomes pervasive and reaches into all corners of our 
relationships, prevents us from entering into solidarity with each other, or stands in the 
way or our being compassionate. We prefer to keep compassion on the periphery of our 
competitive lives, otherwise we lose our perceived identities. Call to compassion evokes 
deep resilience.** Divine compassion is without competition. ie 

Paul became capable of the deeply moving compassion of God. To become 
compassionate requires understanding powerlessness and cooperation. Compassion 
means to cooperate and not compete. He therefore says, “I miss you in the splangchna of 
Christ.” That is with Christ’s own most intimate diving intensity. Paul’s new life in 
Christ, through which he was lifted above rivalry and competition, allowed him to extend 
divine compassion to his people. 

Can Stephen Ministers as Christian caregivers be moved to such compassion? In 
fellowship with Jesus Christ, caregivers are called to be compassionate as their Father is 
compassionate. In and through him, it becomes possible to be effective ministers to God’s 
compassion and to bring signs of hope in the midst of hurt and pain. Suffering with others 
is the way to meet our compassionate God. It is then that serving others brings a deep 


sense of joy. 


54 Thid., 19. 


85 Thid., 20. 
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Hope 


The original Greek word for hope in the New Testament (elpis) means a joyful 
and contended expectation of eternal salvation. (Acts 23:6,7; Rom 5:4-8; 1 Cor 13:13) 
God is called the God of hope in Rom 15:13 because God made manifest salvation in 
Jesus Christ. 

Several different Jewish words express the meanings of hope, e.g., safety, 
security, waited for, trust, refuge, and shelter as mentioned earlier in the theology of 
Stephen Ministry. 

The Hebrew word “tiqwa” as in Zech 9:11 offers the meaning most specific to this 
study. Tiqwa means “the presence of hope.” The metaphorical premises in this study are 
those like Lynne and others who find themselves locked in prison, in a tomb, dead in the 
spirit, and waiting and hoping for release by deliverance from God. Care receivers who 
are grieving the death of a loved one hold tiqwa in their hearts. 

As for you also, because of the blood 
of my covenant with you, 

I will set your prisoners free 
from the waterless pit. 

Return to your stronghold, 
O prisoners of hope; 

today I declare that I will restore 


to you double. 


Tiqwa is the hope they need to sustain them until deliverance to a new birth brings 


their dead spirit to life once again. 
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The Paschal Mystery 


Besides the Compassion of God and the theology of Hope, Stephen Ministry and 
BBSN embrace the theology of the Paschal Mystery. The words “paschal” and “mystery” 
are English words derived from the Greek. “Pacha” was coined in the third century 
B.C.E. to name the annual Jewish festival of pesach which refers to the journey from 
bondage in Egypt to freedom in the Promised Land. The Israelites’ homes were passed 
over from the angel of death to the firstborn with the blood of a real lamb. (Ex 12:21-36) 
Eventually, Christians used the term “pesach” to speak of the Christ event as Jesus 
sacrificed as the Lamb of God. The Paschal Mystery gained authority as a way of 
understanding the mystery of Christ. The Easter celebration was the Christian pasch. 
Jesus became the lamb whose blood saved others. 
An initial definition of the Paschal Mystery is recorded in the Catechism of the 
Catholic Church. 
The Paschal Mystery of Christ’s Cross and Resurrection stands at 
the center of the Good News that the apostles, and the Church 
following them, are to proclaim to the World. God’s saving plan 
was accomplished “once for all” by the redemptive death of his 
Son Jesus Christ.®° 
Christians believe that every loss, failure, death offers potential for new 
possibilities. Elton Trueblood explains. 
Jesus, more than anyone who lived before him, enunciated clearly 
. the transcendent value of every individual spirit. Jesus called to all 
those with a human form, no matter how desolate, discouraged, or 
evil, and said they were important in the sight of God. Each one, in 
the teaching of Jesus, is a child of God, and that fact is not affected 


by any accident of race, nation, age, sex, intelligence, or creed. 


8 Catechism of the Catholic Church, 161. 
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“You are all children of God,” Jesus told men, “and you are of 
more value than many sparrows or even the whole world.” A full 
understanding and acceptance of this great teaching leads to a 
transvaluation of all values, to a recognition of the fact that it is 
necessary to lose your life in order to save it. This idea is older than 
Jesus, but who else made it so vivid and convincing? “He was the 
first to give it calm, simple, and fearless expression,” says 
Harnack,” as though it were a truth which grew on every tree. 
Trueblood continues, “But how is a man saved? How can we be born anew? The 
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message of Jesus, as well as of countless others, is that we can be saved only if we give 
ourselves away. The paradox is absolutely essential to the spiritual life and may be 
illustrated without end.”* 

This explanation of the paradox represents Stephen Ministry. Stephen Ministers 
give themselves away as they are present to and suffer with others in pain. They do not 
bring their own agenda into the relationship. They remain in the present moment for their 
care receivers. 

Dr. Laurence Welborn, professor of New Testament at United Theological 
Seminary, succinctly creates the question that leads to the inquiry of the theology of the 
Paschal Mystery, “How is it that a death can bring life?”®’ This question propels the quest 
for meaning and theological representation to BBSN and Stephen Ministry. 


The Paschal Mystery represents a theology of BBSN as applied to Stephen 


Ministry. Initially, the significance of the mystery must be examined. Further 


*7 Elton Trueblood, The Meditations of Elton Trueblood (New York: Harper and Row. 1975), 48, 
49. 


8 Tbid., 51. 


Laurence Welborn, Personal interview, July, 2006. 
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development and inference of the mystery makes apparent its application to BBSN and 
Stephen Ministry. 

An initial uncovering of the Paschal Mystery as a represented theology begins 
with the necessity of determining the meaning of what God has done in Christ. What is 
the significance of God’s action in Jesus of Nazareth? 

While much scholarship has rightly emphasized the salvific nature of Christ, 
Ephesians 1-3 offers extended meanings claiming that the Paschal Mystery is actually 
multifaceted. It does include God’s salvific plan, (Eph 1:7), for the world made manifest 
through the blood of Christ, but it also encompasses the mystery that God is now 
welcoming strangers who were not previously God’s people. (Eph 2:6) In addition, the 
mystery includes the belief that God is reconciling everything in the heavens and earth as 
well. Thus, the mystery stands for God’s mercy in spite of human sin. (Eph 1:9) 

While the Paschal Mystery theology may seem remote to the mission of BBSN in 
Stephen Ministry in regards to God’s salvific plan, God’s welcoming strangers, God’s 
inclusive reconciling plan, and God’s mercy, the author claims that this theology is, 
indeed, inherent in this act of ministry because the Paschal Mystery is lived out in the 
liturgy of the church and in the members. The celebration of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist in both the Roman and Anglican Communions concludes with a dismissal 
where the church is commanded to go into the larger society. “Go into the world to love 
and serve the Lord,” the priest imparts. Or, “This service has ended. Your service to the 


world begins.” The communities heartily respond, “Thanks be to God.” 


°° The Book of Common Prayer, 366. 
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“The members are sent to give witness to God’s plan for salvation, but true or 
authentic witness called orthopraxis includes works of mercy, justice, and love in 
whatever path the people are walking. Therefore, the church must respond to other’s loss, 
grief, illness, suffering, and all sorts of adversity.””! The dismissal does not invite but 
rather requires the church to some suitable response in the Spirit of Christ. Stephen 
Ministers respond to others’ struggles in the Spirit of Christ. 

The mystery of Christ’s dying and rising can be seen in the natural rhythm in daily 
living for all people as challenges, struggles, and dormant spiritual lives becoming alive 
again. But, God, who is rich in mercy, out of the great love with which God loved us 
made us alive together with Christ. Stephen Ministers hope that the care receivers come 
to a new life from their adversity. 

Does a contrasting view exist? Mere attendance at the Eucharist does not 
automatically lead one to live out the Paschal Mystery. “Sometimes particular churches at 
particular moments in history are caught up in a ‘cycle of decline,’ and their lives as 
Christians has steadily weakened their ability to celebrate the Paschal Mystery.””* Good 
celebrations, on the other hand, strengthen faith where it is strong, and poor celebrations 
further weaken the faith and love of those who have little to begin with. 

Thomas Aquinas’ influence produced another thought. The fifth century church 
bishops, Ambrose, John Chrysostom, and Cyril, preached and taught the people “that they 
had access to the mystery of Christ and salvation through their presence at the Eucharist 


and baptism. From the ninth through the nineteenth centuries, the theology of the Paschal 


| The Modern Catholic Encyclopedia, 639. 


2 Thid., 640. 
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Mystery turned from its Biblical and liturgical emphasis to Scholastic sacramental 
theology. Then in the early part of the twentieth century, a Benedictine monk, Odo Casel, 
revived the liturgical emphasis of the Paschal Mystery.””° 

“Casel declared that the mystery of salvation celebrated in the Church’s liturgy 
was more than a past historical event whose fruits or benefits were made available to the 
baptized through the mediation of the priest. Rather, he argued, the saving activity of the 
risen Christ continues and each time the Church gathers for worship, it is participating 
here and now in the dying and rising of Christ. Without such a real presence of the 
mystery, the worshiping Church is disconnected or alienated from the living source of its 
salvation.” 

Thus, the mystery is this: The life-death-life process of Jesus. Jesus became the 
Paschal (Passover) lamb sacrificed for us. But, through the Resurrection, Jesus lives. 
Humankind, too, experience this life-death-life journey repeatedly. The process which 
echoes the Paschal Mystery is at the heart of spiritual transformation. 

The Reverend Joanne Stearns states, “The Paschal Mystery is living into the 
Resurrection of Christ. We need to look at that as our own resurrection. Christ wants us 
to live in the example he set for us. Resurrection is necessary for us in our own lives. 


Christ made the sacrifice for us, so that we might experience resurrection.”®° 


3 Thid., 638. 
™ Tbid., 638. 


°° The Reverend Joanne Stearns, Episcopal Priest, Episcopal Diocese of Southern Ohio. Quoted 
comments from a phone interview conducted July 3, 2006. 
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The life-death-life generates several questions. 
How do we endure the darkness of death? 
How do we keep hope? 

What supports us in our times of darkness? 
Who supports us in our times of darkness? 

Dr. Timothy Phillips, Pastor of Riverland Hills Baptist Church of Columbia, SC, 
also explains, “I have watched with amazement as God has taken ordinary lay people and 
used them to bring His healing touch to those broken by the difficulties of life. The 
Stephen Series is God’s Word becoming flesh within our church fellowship. Offering lay 
pastoral care is like becoming Jesus to those hurting, so they too may experience a new 
life.”°° 

When Phillips remarks that the laity become a Jesus to others, he offers the 
possibility of their life-death-life process. Also, the Eucharist is a reminder that Christ 
will remain present throughout all time. It is here that all are reminded of Christ’s 
sacrifice followed by the joy of the Resurrection. Christ also calls his church to bring his 
compassionate presence to the world. | 

Holy Listening and Sabbath Rest give the life component to the Paschal Mystery 
theology. In addition, a formal blessing given to Stephen Ministers and / or their care 
receivers is a reminder that God’s love sustains them in all times of their lives—the living 


time, the death time, and the living time again. 


*© The Stephen Series, What Pastors Are Saying, Available from 
http://www.stephenministries.org/PDFs/WhatPastorsAreSayingSS.pdf 
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Stephen Ministers can live in the Passion story of the life-death-life experience 
when BBSN is offered to them. The English word “crisis” has two Chinese 
interpretations: one means “danger”; the other means “opportunity.” Every life crisis holds 
within it potential for serious harm as well as significant growth. 

“Crises are indeed opportunities to heighten your awareness of the human 
condition and discovering a wellspring of hope and the unfathomable depths of God’s 
love. The caring minister can be the one most instrumental in helping people to find the 
beautiful new patterns for living.””” 

A crisis could be described as a pregnant time—full of mystery and potential. 
Because childbirth is one of the most critical and deeply moving experiences of life, it 
offers a special experience of the presence of God. Like other mothers, Mary must have 
experienced awe and wonder, for she became compelled to sing, “My soul magnifies the 
Lord.” (Lk 1:46) 

How unbelievable that when pregnancy is examined, the expectant one comes in 
touch with life and death, between darkness and light. The pains of contraction give way 
to the joy of hearing the first cry. In childbirth, parents experience first hand the mystery 
of the divine. BBSN in Stephen Ministry is that midwife aiding the new birth; thus, 
BBSN embraces the theology of the Paschal Mystery. 

The Church has a challenge to bring the presence of Christ to others and to 
respond to those who hunger and thirst. This challenge is not an option. It is a mandate at 


the dismissal in both the Roman Catholic and Episcopal services. “Go in peace to love 


7 Butler, Caring Ministry, 98. 
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and serve the Lord,” or “Let us go forth into the world rejoicing in the power of the 
Spirit.” The congregation heartily responds, “Thanks be to God.” 

The needs of those in pastoral care varies. Some of the hurting people may be in a 
temporary desert experience, some may be in darkness, some may be in a dark tomb. 
Yet, all need care and all can come into the light or in severe cases, can come into new 
life. No matter the severity, pastoral care can offer life-giving experiences from pain and 


hurt. 


°8 The Book of Common Prayer, 366. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 


This Act of Ministry was designed to discover the influence of BBSN on the lives 
of ten Stephen Ministers at Mary, Help of Christians Catholic Church in Fairborn, Ohio. 
The study used a phenomenological approach with qualitative data collection and 
analysis. Peer group mentors and professional associates were consulted in the 
preparation of exit interviews and expected outcomes. The researcher and a context 
associate maintained a journal of observations over a six month period. The researcher 
interviewed each of the Stephen Ministers. The observation journals and exit interviews 
were coded and compared to the set of expected outcomes. 

This Act of Ministry, an action research program, employed informing, practicing, 
observing, interviewing, evaluating, and reporting. The researcher, a professional 
educator, prepared lesson plans for informing Stephen Ministers about Sabbath Rest, 
Holy Listening, and Blessing. The Stephen Ministers were observed by the author and 
context associate during six informing sessions. During six practicing sessions over 
twelve weeks the Stephen Ministers were provided an opportunity to practice 
involvement in Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing. Again, observations of 


involvement were recorded. 
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The author, a commissioned Stephen Minister, has firsthand knowledge of the 
Stephen Minister program. The author recognized the absence of nurture for the 
caregivers except a formal prayer service at the start of the meetings. Exposure to the 
BBSN program drew the author to investigate use of Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and 


Blessing (elements of BBSN) to investigate the use of these BBSN elements to nurture 


Stephen Ministers. 
Problem Statement 


Stephen Ministers, caregivers, provide one-on-one care to care receivers. But what 
of the spiritual life of the caregiver during the time of caring for and ministering to the 
care receiver? Are the caregivers in need of spiritual nurture during the time of the 
relationship between the care receiver and the caregiver? 

Many people assume that Stephen Ministers, faithful, caring, and emotionally 
stable adults, who offer spiritual support to other adults in pain and distress, do not need 
spiritual nurture themselves. The author contends that it is unrealistic to believe that over 
time Stephen Ministers will not experience their own set of challenges from life’s 


experiences. The question emerges, “Who takes care of the caregivers?” 
Project Hypothesis 


Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture for Stephen Ministry provides spiritual nurture 
for Stephen Ministers. The author believes that Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and 


Blessing will have a positive influence on the spiritual lives of Stephen Ministers. 
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Foundations for a Solution 
Objective: To offer Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture to the Stephen Ministry at Mary, 
Help of Christians Church, Fairborn, Ohio. 
1. The spiritual life of Stephen Ministers causes concern. 
2. That which nurtures children can also be healthy for adults. 
The use of BBSN for the nurture of children has been successfully established 
in the First Steps Program in Colorado Springs, Colorado, and in the Blessing 


Center, in Xenia, Ohio. 


3. The Spiritual Autobiography reveals that a caring ministry has been alive in 
the researcher’s life. 


4. Stephen Ministry is a caring ministry. 


5. The Spirit of God can aid in healing and in coping with life’s difficulties, 
challenges, and disappointments. 


6. Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture has caring ministry elements: 
a. Sabbath Rest 
b. Holy Listening 
c. Blessing (God blesses and heals) 


7. BBSN can be offered to the ministers for spiritual nurture. 


Research Plan 


This was an action research project to discover the response of Stephen Ministers 
to exposure to Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing. Qualitative data collection 
was employed and outcome evaluations were based on observations and interviews. 

Research methods for this AOM included observing current Stephen Ministers 
during two interactive phases. In the first phase, the Stephen Ministers were informed 
about Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing in six sessions over a twelve-week 


period. The researcher and context associate observed and recorded the reactions to the 
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material presented. Lesson plans for the first phase are located in Appendix A. In the 
second phase, the Stephen Ministers were encouraged to practice use of Sabbath Rest, 
Holy Listening, and Blessing over a twelve-week period. Lesson plans for the second 
phase are located in Appendix A. The researcher and context associate observed and 
recorded the reactions to practice. Practice materials for the second phase are located in 


Appendix B. The researcher then interviewed all Stephen Ministers. 


Evaluation Process 


A possible set of outcomes was generated from consultation with the mentors, 
from discussions with professional associates, and from information gleaned through 
literature review on Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing. Likewise, a set of exit 
interview questions was generated. These outcomes and interview questions are discussed 
in Chapter Five. 

The steps in the evaluation process were, 

1. The researcher recorded classroom behavior. 

2. The Stephen Leader recorded classroom behavior. 

3. These observation records were compared and analyzed by the researcher. 
4. The researcher conducted interviews with all the candidates. 

5. The interviews were transcribed and analyzed for themes (coding). 

6. The classroom observations, the Stephen Minister interviews, and the 


expected outcomes were compared using triangulation of data to produce a 
test of the hypothesis. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


RESEARCH EXPERIENCE 


Overview 


This Act of Ministry introduced BBSN elements to provide spiritual nurture to 
Stephen Ministers, lay caregivers at Mary, Help of Christians Catholic Church, Fairborn, 
Ohio. The researcher was a Stephen Minister in this context. The Stephen Ministers met 
twice monthly for prayer, continuing education, and supervision in St. Francis Hall. The 
meetings began with a twenty-minute prayer service in the chapel followed by a 
gathering in a conference room for the continuing education and supervision portions of 
the meeting lasting about ninety minutes. 

BBSN elements of Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing were chosen for 
this Act of Ministry. The three BBSN elements were introduced to the Stephen Ministers 
in six informing sessions over a twelve-week period. Each element was developed in two 
sessions matching the time frame of the continuing education portion of the meeting. The 
researcher then conducted six practice sessions which provided an opportunity for the 
Stephen Ministers to practice these elements over a twelve week period. Two sessions 
were used for each element and the session topic became a portion of the prayer service 


held at the beginning of the meeting. 
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Two professional associates provided assistance in creating a set of exit interview 
questions. Session activity included question and answer periods. The peer group mentors 
and the literature provided the information needed to create a list of outcomes that would 
detect the level of spiritual nurture elicited by the BBSN elements. The Stephen Leader 
and the researcher kept a journal of session activity for evaluation of the program. The 
researcher conducted an exit interview with each Stephen Minister. 

The qualitative data for this project were generated from session observations, in 
session question and answer exercises, and exit interviews. This data were then coded, 


compared, and contrasted to the expected outcomes. 
Research Plan 


The Act of Ministry evolved from the researcher’s background and was then 
grounded with foundation statements and the theologies of compassion, hope, and Paschal 
Mystery. An evaluation process was developed from consultation with BBSN focus group 
mentors, the professional associates, and the literature on Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, 
and Blessing. The researcher, a professional educator, produced lesson plans for 


informing and practicing the BBSN elements. 
Background 


The spiritual autobiography led the author to choose a form of caregiving for the 
AOM. The author considered several options for the context of the D. Min. action 
research. During the investigation of possibilities she believed a need existed in Stephen 


Ministry at Mary, Help of Christians Church regarding spiritual nurture as a form of 
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caregiving to the ministers. Narrowing the focus of BBSN as the chosen form of spiritual 
nurture became an important matter. The author determined to limit the nurturing 
elements of BBSN to three — Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing. 

The author met with the Stephen Leader at the church to explain the purpose of 
the AOM and to obtain permission to implement the AOM. The purpose of the study was 
to discover the difference BBSN made in the spiritual lives of the Stephen Ministers at 
Mary, Help of Christians Church, Fairborn, Ohio. 

The Stephen Leader agreed to the AOM and agreed to be a context associate. This 
context associate, in addition to being the Stephen Leader, is employed as the pastoral 
associate for the parish. The Stephen Leader and the author prepared a letter to introduce 
the AOM to the Stephen Ministers. At a later time, the author met with all three context 
associates to probe the relevant theologies and to construct a plan of implementation. 
Individual meetings were held with the professional associates. These meetings produced 
ideas for literature search, types of research questions to be developed, methods to clearly 
define the research purpose, and methods to improve the validity of conclusions. The 
professional associates also provided spiritual support. 

After an extended sabbatical, a requirement of Stephen Ministry, the author re- 
established herself into the Stephen Ministry community. Seven of the current ministers 
were not active during the time that the author previously served as a Stephen Minister. 
She implemented the informing sessions after she gained the group’s trust by establishing 
a relationship with them as a whole and with each individual. Subsequently, another 


minister was trained and joined the group before the AOM was started. The author 
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discussed the theories, the elements, and terms of BBSN before beginning the formal 
sessions. Later the author was also assigned a care receiver. 

The group of Stephen Ministers included ten members, eight women and two 
men, including the author and two context associates. Their ages ranged from forty-two to 
eighty-one. Their occupations included nurse, Pastoral Associate/nurse, school secretary, 
teacher, electrician, human services employee, animal researcher at a university, civil 
service employee at an air base, retired administrator from manufacturing sector, and 


retired naval officer. 


Establishing the Foundation 


Pastoral care discussions included the theologies of compassion and hope. 
Stephen Ministry is a pastoral care program that operated in the context of this Act of 
Ministry. The author chose compassion and hope as the base theologies for this Act of 
Ministry. Context associates convinced the author to add the theology of the Paschal 
Mystery. A context associate provided literature to support the view that BBSN for 
Stephen Ministers represented the theology of the Paschal Mystery. This literature, 
literature from the mentors, and literature from the UTS library proved to be valuable in 


developing the foundation statements. 


Compassion 


The compassion of God came to the author as she recalled how God still loved the 


chosen people in spite of their relapses into apostasy and how Jesus healed, helped, and 
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encouraged the downtrodden. She also recalled Christ’s passion and the graphic scene on 
the cross where Jesus asked God to forgive those who had brought about his death. All of 
these Biblical remembrances influenced her decision regarding compassion; furthermore, 
the compassion writings of the Dutch priest, Henri Nouwen came to mind. These stories 
and writings all seemed to correspond to a relevant theology of compassion since 
compassion lies at the heart of the caring relationship in Stephen Ministry and at the heart 
of Holy Listening in BBSN. 

Through further literature review the Greek and Hebrew meanings were revealed 
which brought to light the deeper meaning of compassion that reinforced her decision to 


include compassion as a theology. 


Hope 


Stephen Ministry deals with real life issues. Stephen Ministers work diligently on 
relationships that build people’s hope but which rely on God for results. Through 
Christian caring in a firm relationship, the care receiver comes to trust God. From this 
process of caring, building relationship, and establishing trust emerged the hope one 
needs to maintain equilibrium during the healing phase. The freedom provided by trust 
committed the care receiver to the healing process. 

Through further study, the author discovered the importance of hope. Care 
receivers gained hope by an awareness of the presence of God. God is present in the 
relationship of the care receiver and caregiver and in their individual lives, but a 
heightened awareness and mindfulness developed an awareness of God. Developing the 


relationship for trust gave hope. 
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Kenneth Haugk explained this concept more fully in Christian Caregiving. Haugk 
asserts that the responsibility for Christian hope is not the believer’s, but God’s. In 
Ephesians 2:12, Paul speaks of unbelievers as having no hope, but our hope is intimately 
bound up with God. Haugk concludes that no one can fix the mess imperfect human 
beings in an imperfect world create. One distinctive aspect of Christian hope is that it 
comes from and rests securely with God.' 

Hope is crucial, crucial for those in need of pastoral care and crucial for Stephen 
Ministers, who are also in need of pastoral care. Like many, Stephen Ministers live with 
losses from death, employment, and friendship but survive with hope and continue to 
nourish hope in others. The theology of hope remains a vital component in Stephen 
Ministry because it fulfills a critical need providing that sense of what might yet be. Hope 
allows one to forge ahead driving past the obstacles to overcome despair. 

Since hope is tied into the caring relationship process and in to trusting God for 


healing, the author continues to claim hope as a theology for this research. 


Paschal Mystery 


The author honored the request of the context associates to include theology of 
Pascal Mystery as a foundation for the Act of Ministry. She then recalled a repeated 
assignment in a class, Teaching the Bible, at the United Theological Seminary in 1994 


with Donald B. Rogers, Ph.D., as her professor. 


' Haugk. Christian Care Giving, 147. 
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Throughout the course the members of the class were required to determine a 
single word that would describe a particular single book of the Bible currently being 
studied. An option was offered. All class members could also create a bumper sticker 
phrase of the same assigned book. The author considered this an enjoyable assignment 
without knowing at the time how valuable this activity would be in her future teaching 
and researching the Bible. 

The term Paschal Mystery was not a new term for the author. Over the course of 
many years, it had surfaced in her studies and worship at the Episcopal, Anglican, and 
Roman Catholic Churches. Yet, without checking resources, she did not feel adequate to 
explain the theology to someone else. 

Before checking authoritative resources, she recalled the most important 
process/product outcome of the teaching profession she learned at the University of 
Dayton. Clarity topped the list. A student had the best chance to learn if the teacher taught 
with clarity. 

Given the charge to discover the theology of the Paschal Mystery, the author 
asked Laurence Welborn, Ph.D., to reduce the theology to a minimal number of words, 
i.e., in one sentence just as Dr. Rogers emphasized. Dr. Welborn remarked, before 
answering, that the author asked a difficult question. His subsequent answer resulted in 
the author’s ability to develop an explanation that Christian learners could understand no 
matter their degree of faith development. 

Even though developing a foundation for the Paschal Mystery was a challenge, the 


author appreciated having the opportunity to do so. 


Pi 


The Evaluation Process 


Qualitative data were collected by several means. The training sessions were 
designed to determine in session learning progress. The context associate and researcher 
observed Stephen Minister reactions (verbal, facial, and body language) and recorded 
them in a journal. The researcher interviewed all Stephen Ministers affected by this Act 
of Ministry. The author devised eight interview questions based on the lecture 
presentation by Dr. Howard Anderson in the research and writing class as well as from 
Dr. Bruce Heckman, psychologist and professional associate. Dr. Anderson vigorously 
emphasized that the D. Min. candidate needed to create a central question that would 
drive the research and give it direction. Dr. Heckman suggested two important aspects in 
setting up the research. The basic purpose of the study should be stated to find out what 
difference BBSN made to the Stephen Ministers. He also suggested that a set of expected 
outcomes from experts be created to compare with the in-session observations and exit 
interviews. The researcher queried the BBSN focus group mentors for expected 
outcomes. The literature review, Chapter 2, provided additional information about 
outcomes that arose from practice of Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing. The 
input from experts was refined with suggestions from the researcher’s husband who 
offered the following—create the questions on the three elements regarding the minister’s 
understanding, their application, and any changes in their personal life and role as a 
Stephen Minister. The following eight questions were composed to accommodate the 
ideas suggested by Dr. Heckman. The researcher used these questions in the exit 


interview. 
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1. How has your understanding of Sabbath (Sabbath Rest) changed? 
(It has not is an acceptable answer) 
2. What, if any, Sabbath Rest ideas have you incorporated in your life? 


2. How has your understanding of Holy Listening changed? 
(It has not is an acceptable answer) 


4. What, if any, Holy Listening ideas have you incorporated in your life? 


3. How has your understanding of Blessing changed? 
(It has not is acceptable an answer) 


6. What, if any, Blessing practices have you incorporated in your life? 
7. What is your overall assessment of this program for your life? 


8. What is your overall assessment of this program for you as a Stephen 
Minister? 


The following table lists the expected outcomes that the author used in 
determining the influence of BBSN elements on the spiritual life of the affected Stephen 
Ministers. This table was generated from the findings in Chapter 2 combined with 
suggestions from the BBSN focus group mentors. Session observations and exit 
interviews were then coded along the lines of the expected outcomes. The results were 
deemed to be the important differences in measuring the influence of Sabbath Rest, Holy 


Listening, and Blessing in the lives of the Stephen Ministers. 
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Sabbath Rest 
Sense presence of God Pray more freely 
Be aware of surroundings Slow pace, more peaceful 
Feel freedom Becomes a habit 


Sense holiness, sacred time 


Holy Listening — as the caregiver Holy Listening — as the care receiver 
Focus better Feel valued 
Feel connected Feel God is listening 
Need to prepare Feel appreciated, not judged 
Feel presence of God Feel mutual trust 
Develop mutual trust 
Blessing — for the blesser Blessing — for the blessed 
Feel presence of God Feel cared for, loved 
Experience confidence in ministry Feel sense of awe 
Sense freedom Feel uplifted by Spirit 
Feel connected to God Feel connected to God 
Feel connected to one another Feel connected to one another 


Table of expected outcomes. 


Informing Sessions 


The twice-monthly meetings were held from 6:30 to 8:30 PM on the second and 
fourth Monday of the month. The group meetings were held at St. Francis Hall, a parish 
facility that previously housed the nuns assigned to the parish school. Today, it serves as 
an office and a meeting place. The ministers first gathered in the small chapel for a prayer 
service of twenty to thirty minutes. The prayer service was coordinated around a BBSN 
theme to be presented later at the continuing education session. After the prayer service, 


the group moved to the large meeting area, a conference room setting that provided more 
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interaction than normally occurred in a classroom setting. Coffee and tea were available in 
the kitchen. Continuing education and supervision followed. It was during the continuing 
education that the informing sessions were held on the topics of Sabbath Rest, Holy 


Listening, and Blessing. 


Lesson Goals 


The outlines of the informing session lessons are located in Appendix A. The 


lessons were designed with certain prescribed goals. 


Time 


In order to maintain the integrity of the Stephen Ministry requirements, the 
informing and practicing sessions were conducted during the continuing education 
segment and were legitimate substitutions authorized by the Stephen Leader. Review was 
used at the start of each session because there was a time lapse of two weeks between 


sessions. 


Relationship 


The author was a peer of the other Stephen Ministers. Unlike the other researchers 
in the BBSN focus group, she was also a subject within the research. As a peer it was 


important to maintain the peer relationships as well as to inform with competence. 
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Atmosphere 


The lessons were designed to be informative, yet light in nature. The lessons used 
story telling and hands-on activities to make them enjoyable. The author recognized that 
the Stephen Ministers had already completed an eight-hour workday and performed 
whatever family duties were required. In addition, those ministers with an assigned care 


receiver continued to meet once a week with their care receivers. 


Education 


The author needed to discover what the ministers already knew about the three 
BBSN elements, which generally involves some kind of pre-test. The author’s 
responsibility involved moving the students from what they already knew to what they 
did not know. But, success in this research depended on doing and being, as well as 
knowing. It required understanding of the elements of BBSN and practicing the elements 
in order for them to become a habit. 

Detailed lesson plans are in Appendix A, Session Plans. Synopses of those plans 
are presented here. A prayer service was held prior to each session. The topic of the 
session was included in the prayer service. Blessing became a part of the prayer service 
after the Blessing element was introduced in the fifth informing session. Each session 


began with refreshments to establish a welcoming and relaxing environment. 
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Lesson Plan for Sabbath Rest 


This session began with hospitality, a key element of BBSN, and was followed 
with a thank you to the Stephen Ministers for agreeing to be part. of this Act of Ministry. 
The researcher probed existing knowledge with a short list of seven questions. The 
session emphasized that Sabbath Rest can occur anytime and any place. Breathing 
exercises were employed to reach a state of quietness and relaxation. The Breathing 
lesson also emphasized the Breath of God. The ministers were encouraged to practice 
Sabbath Rest and report on their experiences. 

The second session began with a review and additional emphasis on the fact that 
God created Sabbath Rest and that Sabbath Rest is a way of life. The researcher probed 
for expanded knowledge through a set of four questions. Breathing exercises were 
employed to bring self-awareness. Then, prayers were integrated with breathing exercises. 


The group shared experiences from practicing Sabbath Rest. 


Lesson Plan for Holy Listening 


This session began with an assessment of current knowledge on Holy Listening. 
The Stephen Ministry program taught reflective and active listening techniques. This 
listening was compared to the Holy Listening espoused by BBSN. Pairs of Stephen 
Ministers practiced listening techniques. Holy Listening Stones and BBSN listening 
techniques were introduced. 

The second session began with a discussion of what made listening “holy” and 


how Holy Listening can be healing. Prior experiences were shared. The author then 
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shared techniques that might be used by caregiver in the presence of care receiver. The 
group discussed the value of inviting God into the meeting with the care receiver. The 
Stephen Ministers were encouraged to pray with the care receiver. The Stephen Ministers 


were encouraged to ask the care receiver, “How shall J pray for you this next week?” 


Lesson Plan for Blessing 


The first session began with review of Catholic Church teaching on blessing by 
the laity. An interview with Father Joseph Raudabaugh provided the Stephen Ministers 
with a Roman Catholic perspective on blessing by lay people. The historical background 
of blessing was presented which included Jewish tradition. A reference book of Catholic 
blessings was then used to demonstrate lay blessings that are appropriate. Blessing cards 
were discussed as a tool to help a layperson bless someone during meetings. The session 
concluded with blessings. 

Session two began with a review of the Catholic teaching on blessings. The author 
affirmed that it is permissible to give blessings. Blessing examples were gleaned from the 
book of Catholic blessings. Their experience with blessing cards was reviewed. The 
Stephen Ministers were encouraged to use blessings with their care receivers. The session 


concluded with blessings. 


Practice Sessions 


The Act of Ministry included a practice session to match each informing session; 
thus, the Stephen Ministers had an opportunity to practice and adopt the principles 


presented in the informing sessions. The informing sessions of BBSN occurred over a 
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twelve-week period to be compatible with the twice-monthly meeting schedule of the 
Stephen Ministers. The practice sessions then followed, again six sessions over a twelve- 
week period. Since there was a twelve-week period between informing on a topic and 
practice on a topic, the first part of the practice session involved a review of the material 
covered during the informing session. The Stephen Leader and researcher could judge the 
retention of material presented twelve weeks earlier. 

Extensive review was used at the start of all sessions for the following reasons: 

e A significant time lapse (two weeks) occurred from one session to another. 


e New ideas about old concepts require time to understand, accept, and adopt. 
e Practice was necessary for ideas to change into habits. 


Detailed practice plans are in Appendix A, Session Plans. Synopses of those plans are 


presented here. Representative materials for these practice plans are in Appendix B. 


Practice Plan for Sabbath Rest 


The first practice session began with a review of the meaning of Sabbath Rest and 
then employed a group process to permit individual discussions. Breathing exercises 
were employed to create an atmosphere of stillness. Signal devices were recommended as 
ways to remind one to concentrate on breathing and the Breath of God. Homework 
exercises were encouraged to practice the techniques discussed. 

The second practice session began with a review of the previous session and a 
repeat of some of the exercises. The group was then encouraged to discuss their success 
at being aware of breathing during the previous two weeks. The group revealed the 


methods they employed to remind them to be aware of their breathing. The group was 
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asked to discuss if they felt nearer to God. This session closed with a slow reading of 


Psalm 37.7 and Psalm 46:10. 
Practice Plan for Holy Listening 


The first practice session began with a review of Holy Listening from the 
perspective of Stephen Ministry and BBSN. Group interaction was then employed to 
allow individual discussion of Holy Listening. A gesture of hospitality, creation of a 
Sacred Space, and an invitation to God to join the practice session preceded the 
employment of the Holy Listening Stones. This session closed with a prayer and a 
blessing. 

The second practice section began with a review of the previous session and a 
group discussion related to spiritual nurture. The group was then introduced to exercises 
on Hospitality, Sacred Space, Prayer, and Holy Listening. The Holy Listening Stones 
were used as tools to encourage open discussion of Holy Listening. This session closed 


with a prayer and a blessing. 
Practice Plan for Blessing 


The first practice session began with review of an interview with Roman Catholic 
priest Father Joseph Raudabaugh. His responses provided the Stephen Ministers with a 
Roman Catholic perspective on blessing by lay people. The session then continued with a 
review of blessing, and the group was afforded an opportunity to present their own 


positions on blessing. The discussion covered formal and informal blessings, the 
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reluctance of many to bless, and methods to overcome the reluctance. Blessing cards were 
used to introduce various types of blessing that might be given. 

The second practice session began with a review and discussion of the use of 
blessing cards. The group reported on their informal blessing activity during the past two 
weeks. The group divided into pairs and practiced giving blessings to each other. This 


session closed with a prayer and a blessing. 
Evaluation and Findings 


Qualitative data were gathered through use of classroom observations and exit 
interviews of the Stephen Ministers. The edited observation notes from the context 
associate and researcher are in Appendix D. The transcribed Stephen Minister interviews 
are in Appendix E. The interviews were assigned anonymous designations (SM1, SM2, 


etc.) to protect the privacy of those interviewed. 


Evaluation of Observation Notes 


The Stephen Ministers accepted the program, were attentive to the informing 
sessions, willingly engaged in the discussions, participated in the practice sessions, and 
responded to the request to practice activity between meetings. The context associate and 
the researcher had similar observations in many cases. There were some cases where the 


observations were reported by only one observer. 
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Sabbath Rest 


The ministers made an obvious commitment to practice a form of Sabbath Rest 
meaningful to them. Three of them revealed that they are “not feeling guilty” for engaging 
in Sabbath Rest. Five of them acknowledged they practice Sabbath Rest every day. Their 
activities included reading the Bible, walking while being aware of God, sitting with 
morning coffee while looking out the window and slowly becoming awake to God, taking 


an afternoon rest, ‘a holy nap,’ and taking quiet time. 
Holy Listening 


The ministers readily accepted the Holy Listening Stones and were creative in the 
use of the symbols for interpreting their problems. The number of concerns shared and 
the depth of the concerns surprised the observers. This Act of Ministry began with an 
assumption that the caregivers also need nurture. The Holy Listening Stones activity 
added validity to this assumption. The Stephen Leader took an action item from this 


session. She learned she must make provisions to provide care for the caregivers. 


Blessing 


An obvious hesitancy to bless and touch became apparent. This hesitancy may 
occur for two reasons. The ministers are unclear about Catholic Church teaching on 
blessing by lay people. The author anticipated this concern, but the informing sessions did 
not necessarily allay their misconceptions on laity blessing. Second, blessing is an 


intimate activity. A relationship between the blesser and the blessed needed to be 
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established for a formal blessing to be a comfortable activity for the ministers. More drill 
and redundancy will help. The author and context associate created ways to proceed from 
a non-threatening blessing to a more formal, intimate one. Using the blessing cards 


helped, causing more ministers now to bless their care receivers. 


Summary of Observations 


One minister is considering using the BBSN practices of Hospitality, Sacred 
Space, Prayer, Holy Listening, and Blessing as part of a Bible study. Teachers may direct 
a program to a certain purpose, but some see the same information applied in a different 
way. 

Commitment, time, and accountability are required to develop habits. Additional 
practice by the Stephen Ministers will be beneficial and a means to convert conscious 
action to a positive habitual process. Drill and redundancy lead to a fuller understanding 
and habit. The Stephen Leader and author encouraged the group to practice, so they 
included ways to keep BBSN in front of the ministers over the interval of the research 
program. These ways included asking general questions before the continuing education 
session, adding an ending blessing, and building the selected element around the prayer 
service. The observers did not see group members encouraging one another. Most 


encouragement came from the author and Stephen Leader. 
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Evaluation of Exit Interviews 


The Stephen Ministers were asked eight questions. Their answers were evaluated 
to determine if Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing influenced their personal lives 


and their lives as Stephen Ministers. 


Sabbath Rest 


The Stephen Ministers were asked two questions. How has your understanding of 
Sabbath (Sabbath Rest) changed? What, if any, Sabbath Rest ideas have you incorporated 
in your life? Two of ten had a strong knowledge of Sabbath Rest before these sessions. 
All ten of them had a strong sense of Sabbath Rest after these sessions and all ten have 
incorporated Sabbath Rest activities into their daily lives. The session participants were 
able to show that Sabbath Rest is different from Sabbath, a specific day when holy 
activities are commanded. Four of the expected outcomes were reported. Seven people 
sensed a quieting of their lives, two people felt a nurturing of the Spirit, four people 
reported a stronger presence of God, and three people were more aware of their 
surroundings. 

The reported responses showed that the Stephen Ministers differentiate Sabbath 
Rest from Sabbath and that they have made conscious efforts to incorporate Sabbath Rest 
into their lives. One Stephen Minister responded, 

I’ve done a lot of thinking about Sabbath Rest and have changed my 

thoughts dramatically. I used to think about Sabbath on Sunday, a 

day of rest as prescribed biblically. I have gained so much from the 


introduction of Sabbath Rest into Stephen Ministry. It is physical 
rest but it allows me to think more about God and let him sink into 


my being. 
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Holy Listening 


The Stephen Ministers were asked two questions. How has your understanding of 
Holy Listening changed? What, if any, Holy Listening ideas have you incorporated in 
your life? Seven of ten had a strong knowledge of listening. This was expected since 
Stephen Ministry teaches that listening to the care receiver is vitally important. Eight of 
the ten reported listening more carefully after being exposed to Holy Listening. Seven 
people reported a stronger sense of the presence of God while one reported a stronger 
feeling of trust. Four of the expected outcomes were reported. 

The reported responses showed that the Stephen Ministers were making a strong 
effort to be better listeners. One Stephen Minister reported, 

In my personal life I’m beginning to listen more carefully to family 

members and reading between the lines of what is not being said. 

This is also true with friends. I can appreciate the idiosyncrasies, 

and I listen more carefully knowing away in the wings something is 

causing turmoil. Sometimes they (family and friends) are not able 

to verbalize the distress or even the happiness. 

The reported responses indicate that some Stephen Ministers do 


not recognize that Holy Listening, which contains a spiritual element, is 


different from effective listening. 


Blessing 


The Stephen Ministers were asked two questions. How has your understanding of 
Blessing changed? What, if any, Blessing practices have you incorporated into your life? 
Four of ten had a strong sense of blessing before these sessions. Eight of ten reported a 


reluctance to bless thinking it was the purview of the priest. Many were uncomfortable 
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with blessing someone. These sessions taught that it was permissible for a layperson to 
bless while respecting certain Catholic Church teachings. 

Nine of ten Stephen Ministers now use blessing in their daily lives and in contact 
with their care receiver. The interview responses indicate that the early reluctance to give 
blessings had been overcome to a degree. Blessing cards proved to be a valuable tool for 
initiating blessing on a non-intimate level. Stephen Ministers used these cards in their 
contact with their care receivers. One Stephen Minister reported, 

My care receiver loves the moment when I hold her hand, 

pronounce the blessing, and sign her hand with a cross. I pass out 

blessing cards often, which offers a pleasant and personal surprise 

to them. I sign most of my greeting cards with a blessing. In my 

sympathy cards, I try to personalize a memory of the deceased by 


sharing how he or she was a blessing to me or to others. I would 
like to vocalize blessings more often, however. 


Effect of BBSN on personal life 


The Stephen Ministers were asked, “What is your overall assessment of this 
program for your life?” Five of ten people viewed Holy Listening as having the greatest 
influence on their lives. Four of ten viewed Sabbath Rest as most influential while only 
two listed Blessing specifically. The responses to the single topic questions indicated that 
the BBSN elements are a more significant part of their lives than the responses to this 
question indicates. For example, only two ministers talk about Blessing in their personal 
lives while nine of ten used Blessings as recorded in their response to the previous 


question, “What, if any, Blessing practices have you incorporated in your life?” 
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Effect of BBSN on the role of a Stephen Minister 


The Stephen Ministers were asked, “What is your overall assessment of this 
program for you as a Stephen Minister?” All Stephen Ministers indicated all elements 
were important to them in their role as caregivers. Seven of ten people specifically listed 
Sabbath Rest as being the most influential in their lives. Six viewed Holy Listening and 
five viewed Blessing as also being important. The Stephen Ministers viewed the program 


as having a bigger influence on their Stephen Ministry than on their personal lives. 


Post-research Thoughts 


The Stephen Ministers were allowed freedom to explore many types of Sabbath 
Rest and select those best suited to them. They were allowed to pursue blessing at a pace 
and of a form comfortable for them. The ministers shared their concerns during Holy 
Listening with complete freedom to choose as much or as little as they wished. 

The program was designed for the ministers to have complete ownership over 
developing the new habits but with constant reminders and encouragement from the 


Stephen Leader and author. 


CHAPTER SIX 


CONCLUSIONS 


Overview 


This Act of Ministry began with an introduction to Blessing Based Spiritual 
Nurture. The author has been a caregiver, informally at first, and more formally as a lay 
pastoral Stephen Minister within the Stephen Ministry program at Mary, Help of 
Christians Church, Fairborn, Ohio. The author recognized that lay pastoral caregivers 
might need some care themselves. The Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing 
Elements of BBSN provide spiritual nurture to children as evidenced by the work of 
Leanne Hadley in the First Steps Spirituality program.' 

The author envisioned a program whereby these three BBSN elements would be 
introduced into the continuing education program for the Stephen Ministers at Mary, Help 
of Christians Church. A research plan was devised with informing and practicing sessions 
for the three BBSN elements. Twelve sessions were staged over a twenty-four week 
period in sync with the twice-monthly meetings of the Stephen Ministers. The informing 
and practicing sessions became the continuing education program for the Stephen 


Ministers. 


‘ Leanne Ciampa Hadley, “Spiritual Support: A Pastoral Care Model for Children and Teens in 
Trauma.” (D.Min. diss., United Theological Seminary. 2007). 
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This Act of Ministry assumed that lay pastoral care givers would also need 
pastoral care. This project asked, “Would the BBSN elements be effective tools for 
providing spiritual nurture for lay pastoral care ministers?” The author asked the BBSN 
focus group mentors for outcomes that might be expected from using BBSN elements to 
provide spiritual nurture. Additional expected outcomes were developed from the 
literature during the literature review. 

This Act of Ministry involved both formation (spiritual nurture) and information 
(BBSN). Sabbath Rest became a pause time for the ministers. In this activity-driven 
society many people resist pause time because of the feeling of nothingness. Yet, this is 
the very time where new creations can emerge. The pause time acts as the place where 
hope blooms, a place where new vision for life can grow. The psalmist says, “If only my 
people would listen, if Israel would follow my ways.” (Ps 81) Today, in a time of frenetic 
paces and hurried life styles, listening to God becomes imperative. It is God who offers 
the hope, the care, the nurture, and the love needed for healing to happen. When blessing 
happens both the blesser and blessed receive gifts because of the reciprocal effect of 
sharing self and sharing Spirit. Blessings need not be reserved for special occasions but 
can be effective anytime people wish to make a deeper connection with other lives around 
them. Blessing is an incarnational act pushing two people toward wholeness. BBSN 
proved to be a gift and a blessing to the ministers. 

The context associate, who is the Stephen Minister leader, and the researcher 
observed the Stephen Ministers during the twelve sessions for introducing and practicing 
Sabbath Rest, Holy Listening, and Blessing. The researcher conducted an exit interview 


with each of the ministers. There were eight key questions asked during the interview. 
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The questions were designed to test knowledge gained, to test the practice of the 
knowledge, and to test the influence of new knowledge on their personal lives and on 
their role as Stephen Ministers. The expected outcomes, the observations of the context 
associate and author, and the interview questions formed the means to determine if the 
BBSN elements were effective tools for providing spiritual nurture for lay pastoral care 


ministers. 
Assumptions and Validation 


The Act of Ministry assumed that caregivers would themselves need spiritual 
nurture for dealing with their own sets of problems. The Stephen Ministers validated this 
assumption through their participation with the Holy Listening Stones presented as part of 
the Holy Listening element of BBSN. Both the researcher and the Stephen Leader were 
surprised at the extent of the concerns shared with the other ministers after they became 
comfortable with using the Holy Listening Stones. The ministers selected stones that 
carried some meaning for them. Most shared their concerns deeply while a few shared in 
more general terms. 

The hypothesis proposed that BBSN would provide spiritual nurture to the 
Stephen Ministers. The hypothesis was affirmed. BBSN did make a difference in the lives 
of the Stephen Ministers; all three elements studied were acknowledged with having 
positive results. The Stephen Ministers validated this hypothesis with their responses to 
the interview questions. The Stephen Leader and researcher’s observations were 
congruent with the responses of the Stephen Ministers. The peer group mentors, experts 


in application of BBSN, provided outcomes that would be expected if BBSN were 
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effective in providing spiritual nurture. Seven ministers sensed a quieting of their lives, 
two felt a nurturing of the Spirit, four reported a stronger presence of God, and three were 
more aware of their surroundings. The ministers exhibited some of the outcomes 
expected by the peer group mentors. 

This Act of Ministry assumed that BBSN as developed for nurturing children and 
teens could be effective in nurturing adult Stephen Ministers. The Stephen Ministers 
validated this hypothesis with their responses to the interview questions. The Stephen 
Leader and researcher’s observations were congruent with the responses of the Stephen 
Ministers. The assumption has been validated since the reported outcomes for adults are 
congruent with the expected outcomes for children and teens. 

Further validity was established when the Stephen Leader committed to 
implementing an ongoing nurture program, based on BBSN, for the Stephen Ministers at 


Mary, Help of Christians Church. 


Transformations 


The ministers developed some level of transformation because they chose to 
practice new ideas and activities, which would lead to habits. The level of transformation 
can be determined by comparing responses to the two posed questions for each of the 
BBSN elements. Within Sabbath Rest, Stephen Minister Number Two shared before and 
after thoughts. When asked, “How has you understanding of Sabbath Rest changed?” the 
Stephen Minister responsed: 


Before, I never heard the term Sabbath Rest. Sunday was a time to 
go to church and a time to keep the day holy. I thought of Sabbath 
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as a day to be more holy acting, more respectful. In growing up, 
Monday was a different day. It started the workweek. 
After four sessions on Sabbath Rest, Stephen Minister Two was transformed. 
When asked the question, ““What Sabbath Rest ideas have you incorporated in your life?” 
the Stephen Minister responded: 
I take extra time to meditate and read. I try to remember 

everything I learned. I take extra time to reflect on my relationship 

with God. I have conversations with God and see him in the day. 

The author heartily acknowledges that her greatest area of transformation came 
from her daily practice of Sabbath Rest. This idea fed her spiritually, emotionally, and 
physically. 

At a time with the author’s blood pressure out of control and with related heart 
concerns, Sabbath Rest was introduced into her life. She had been blessed with an 
enormous amount of energy and enthusiasm that she used well for many years. 
Eventually, the busy pace and active life became counterproductive, producing several 
hospital stays and the use of several medications. Her interest in and the commitment to 
Sabbath Rest made a dramatic change in her general health. The stillness and quietness 
offered the opportunity to slow the pace of life, relax, forget about problems, and just be 


in the present moment. She received spiritual nurture at the same time. 
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Learnings 


Holy Listening 


The caregiver must identify her own feelings before visiting with her care receiver. 
Our spiritual and emotional condition shapes how we listen. If listeners feel empty, 
depressed or angry, caregivers have limited energy for listening to others. Therefore, 
knowing one’s own feelings frees one up to be a better listener to care receivers. 
Caregivers can concentrate on care receivers better after acknowledging their own 
feelings. The care receiver and caregiver can feel safe to share on a deeper level. When 
one’s feelings are known, one is more able to recognize the Divine within both parties. 


Then, deeper connections are made. 


Presence of God 


Feeling the presence of God can be achieved from the use of Sabbath Rest, Holy 
Listening, and Blessing. To develop a relationship in listening to others, one must 
practice listening to God, which the practice of BBSN affords. 

Being in the presence of God and listening to God nurtures the capacity to truly 
listen to the one who is in distress; therefore, Holy Listening helps the ministers become 


better caregivers 


Conclusions 


The BBSN program applied to Stephen Ministers has positively influenced the 


spiritual lives of the Stephen Ministers at Mary, Help of Christians Church, Fairborn, 
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Ohio. This conclusion is supported by the number of Stephen Ministers who now use 
Sabbath Rest in their daily lives, their efforts to be better listeners (Holy Listeners), and 
their increasing use of Blessing. 

The detailed lesson plans provide a means for others to replicate this program and 
adapt it to other audiences that may desire to increase individual spirituality. The 
literature review of Chapter 2 provides resource materials for those who wish to gain a 


more fundamental knowledge of the BBSN elements used in this Act of Ministry. 
Recommendations 


The author recommends that all believers quiet themselves enough to hear God’s 
voice, to be filled with a new vision, to receive the gift of hope, to enter into quiet 
communion with God, and to listen to where they are called. Be still. Sabbath Rest is a 
spiritual nurture method to achieve this stillness. 

Stilling allows for better listening. Perhaps many prophets are speaking for God at 
the present time, but without true listening, God’s voice cannot be heard. Holy Listening 
methods will still the world, so God’s voice can be heard. 

This Act of Ministry was an application of BBSN to a specific audience of 
caregivers. The author recommends further academic and theoretical study of BBSN to 
determine its larger impact and to take BBSN research to the next level. 

The author envisions spiritual nurture for other caregivers. One candidate 
audience might be the caregivers assigned to nursing homes. The author envisions a 


group of caregivers coming together once a week for group spiritual nurture using all 
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elements of the BBSN system; Hospitality, Sacred Space, Prayer, Holy Listening, and 


Blessing. 
Continuation of BBSN within Stephen Ministry 


The Stephen Leader is committed to continue Holy Listening for the ministers as a 
means of developing needed spiritual nurture. The need surfaced during the Holy 
Listening sessions when the Stephen Ministers were introduced to the Holy Listening 
Stones. 

The author recommends that the BBSN program should be continued with the 
Stephen Ministers at Mary, Help of Christians Church. The informing and practicing 
sessions should be separated into shorter time segments and become a portion of the 
continuing education program. This would permit education on other important topics 


other than BBSN and would grant ongoing review and practice. 
Discussion of Inquiries Incidental to this Act of Ministry 


If God is the ultimate healer, why are lay pastoral caregivers needed as asserted by 
the Stephen Ministry program and the BBSN program? 

Answer: All people seek meaning in life. The researcher believes that all must 
have a mission in life for life to be meaningful. God created us as physical, emotional, 
mental, and spiritual beings. God gave us the responsibility and the opportunity to be 
productive and creative which is essential to our emotional well being and affords 
meaning in life. People are to continue to create along side God. 


Do all people need spiritual nurture? 
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Answer: God created us as physical, emotional, mental, and spiritual human 
beings. If people contract the flu, they need physical healing. Likewise, if people contract 
spiritual flu, they need a booster to their spiritual life. Even Jesus with his human nature 
needed spiritual nurture at times. If Jesus could benefit from spiritual nurture, then all 


people can. 


APPENDIX A 


INFORMING AND PRACTICE SESSION PLANS 
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SABBATH REST 
Informing Sessions 
Session 1 
Hospitality: Provide refreshments to achieve casual atmosphere. 
Thank Stephen Ministers for agreeing to participate in this Act of Ministry. 
Hand out seven-question sheet to get baseline of knowledge — Not a graded document 


Pre-Assessment Questions: 
e What comes to your mind with the term “Sabbath?” 
e What comes to your mind with the term “Sabbath Rest?” 
e What is the literal meaning of “Sabbath?” 
e Why do you think our Orthodox Jewish brothers and sisters spend so much time 
and expend so much effort in preparing for their Sabbath? 
e Why was the Sabbath so important to Jews? 
e What special activities do you engage in to prepare for your Sabbath? 
e How and when do you engage in “Sabbath Rest?” 


Stephen Leader conducts discussion session while researcher assesses the responses. 


Develop discussion and story telling around questions six and seven. 
e Compare Sabbath of childhood with Sabbath of today. 
e Why is there a change? Church rules and society changes. 
e Which was more restful, less stressful? 


Sabbath Rest 
e Any Day — Any Time — Any Length of Time — Cease — Stop! 
° Generally, there is quiet but it is not necessary to be in a place free of sound or 
activity. 


Why do Sabbath Rest? 
e If we do not stop, we are slaves and not created in God’s image. 
e It is a commandment. 
e God knows we need it. 
e Provides a chance to nurture our Spirit. 
e Brings one into God’s presence. 
© Quiet the real and emotional noise so we can hear the still, small voice of God. 
e When work is stopped, we remember we are God’s creatures. 
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Healing Exercises 
e Breathe deeply — close your eyes 
e Breath is associated with God’s spirit. It is a Biblical perspective. 
e Try specific breathing exercises. 
e Take three deep breaths — achieve two minutes of quiet. 


Value of taking a Sabbath Breather 
e Hassled society — stressed out people 


Sabbath is for catching a new breath — breathing deeply so that we all can live physically 
and spiritually. 


Discussion 
e May already engage in Sabbath Rest but do not acknowledge it as such. 
e Secret: Let mind be free to be with God. 

- Sit quietly on couch with God, look out the window. 

- Walk, leisurely with God. 

- Knit (now knit with God). 


Homework over next week: 
e Beconsidering some weekly (preferably daily) Sabbath Rest exercises that suit you. 
Share your experiences at the next meeting. 


Extra activities if time allows: 
e Close eyes, breath deeply. 
e Breath on me, Breath of God. Fill me with life anew, that I may love the way you 
love, and do what you would do. 


Consider Biblical readings. 
e Psalm 46:10—Luke 4:16—Genesis 2:2 — Matthew 11:28 
e Joshua 1:113—Exodus 31:17—Deuteronomy 5:12 
Session 2 


Hospitality: Provide refreshments to achieve casual and welcoming atmosphere. 


Review meaning of Sabbath Rest and why God created a Sabbath Day. 
Creation Story: God even created on Sabbath; God created Sabbath Day. 


Discussion of Homework: 
e Discuss efforts to establish Sabbath Rest in daily life. 
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Sabbath as a Way of Life 


e When God created a Sabbath day, God was literally setting aside time for us to 
pause. Sabbath means “cease,” “stop,” “desist.” What particular day did not matter 
or what one could do or not do was not the point either. 


e The point was that God wanted us to practice regularly that “ceasing” or “coming 
away with Him” to rest, revel in our relationship with Him, and enjoy all He has 
made and given us. 


Assessment Questions — 


e Is seeking time alone with God on a daily basis really possible in today’s world? 
Why or why not? 
e Inorder to experience Sabbath as a Way of Life, we must practice the Presence of 
God. How can we seek out a quiet place and sit in the Presence of God? 
e How can you take refuge in God’s Word ... 
- In prayer... 
- In worship... 
- Ina simple life... 
- Are any of the above impossible for us or preferred by us? 
e What does it mean to say that when people are with God, they are changed or 
transformed? 


Extended story of Sabbath Rest led by Stephen Leader and researcher. 
e What they have chosen? 
e When? 
e What happened as a result? 
e How Sabbath Rest became a habit for them? 


Exercise: 
e Think about inhaling and exhaling. 
e Being active all the time is like exhaling all the time. 


Exercise: 
e Take five minutes. Close eyes, be silent and breathe. 
- Later say, “Breathing in, hear the words from God. ‘Receive the Holy Spirit. 
e Breathing out say these words to God. 
“Into your hands, I commit my spirit.” 


999 
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List to date activity on newsprint or white board: 
e Suggestions to date of your Sabbath Rest activities we have tried 
- What did we do? 
- How much time was involved? 
- What were the results? 
- Howcan these activities be practiced? 


Continue to offer yourself Sabbath Rest. 
e Nurture yourself — Keep yourself strong to be a good Stephen Minister. 


e Take a baby vacation each day, a couple of times a week, and be in the presence of 
God. 


HOLY LISTENING 


Informing Sessions 


Session | 
Determine what is already known on this subject. 


Lead discussion on what might be known about Holy Listening or Listening with the 
Heart as described in Stephen Ministry. 


Discuss prior experience with Holy Listening with care receivers. 
e What is the purpose of listening? 
e What makes listening with care receiver “holy?” 
Reverse roles. You Listen. Tonight it’s time for you to be heard. 
Trust: Developing trust from one to the other leads to a relationship. 
Both parties move to trusting that God is helping and doing most of the work. 


Holy Listening Stones and techniques are introduced. 


Observe and process the interactions. 


Session 2 
Review what makes listening “holy.” 
Discuss how listening can be healing. 


Share responses, i.e., feel valued, expressing makes one feel better, feel really 
cared for when focused on, no interruptions, no “should do this” or “that.” 
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Group: A simple procedure—pre and post meeting to already established listening skills. 


e Silently: Pray while walking from car to care receiver’s home. 
Invite God into your visit with the care receiver. 
How does inviting God in help the relationship? 


e Caregiver — realize you are not ministering alone 
e Care receiver — Realize God is helping. Meeting is a sacred time. 
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Review how to end session with care receiver. 
e Pray with care receiver. If uncomfortable say rote prayer with them or ask “How do 
you want me to pray for you this week?” 


Bless them in a way that is comfortable for both of you. 
e Just say, “God bless you, (insert name).” 
e Move to more detailed blessing with a touch. 
e Use stones again -- Role Play: 
e Pray for them (for real) 
e Bless them (for real) 
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BLESSING 


Informing Sessions 
Session | 


Hospitality: Provide refreshments to achieve casual and welcoming atmosphere. 
Discuss Roman Catholic Church position on lay blessings. 
Review interview with Father Raudabaugh. 

Father Joseph Raudabaugh offered a Roman Catholic perspective: God is always 
the one who blesses. A person, lay or clergy, invokes the blessing, but God blesses. 


Clergy and lay both may bless children not yet receiving 
communion who come up to the altar area with their parents at 
communion. Lay people may lay a hand on the head or mark with 
a cross on the forehead, but lay people may not make the sign of 
the cross in the air towards that to be blessed. This is true for when 
parishioners approach at communion or when they offer blessings 
to people or animals at other times. 


Lay people also cannot bless bookstore objects used for 
devotions like rosaries, bibles, prayer books, or medals. They 
cannot bless at the benediction after the Eucharist or at the end of 
the Mass. These areas are reserved for the ordained priests. 


Summary of the interview: 
e No balm or oil may be used. 
e No sign of the cross may be made in the air over a person or thing. 
e Stephen Leader, a pastoral associate, and author have discussed issues. 


Historical Background on Blessing: 
e There was atime when blessing was common. 
- Passersby offered blessings over other people’s fields. 


1 Father Joseph Raudabaugh. Personal interview. Roman Catholic Priest. St. Paul’s Catholic 
Church, Yellow Springs, Ohio. February 8, 2006 
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e Jewish Blessing - Home based teaching was established. 

- Children were a gift from God and parents were responsible to God for teaching 
them. Parents were the first teachers and the home was the fundamental 
educational institution throughout most of Jewish history.’ 

- Each father is charged with the responsibility to cherish God’s instruction to instill 
in family. (Dt 6:6,7) 

- Blessing and teaching were to be passed down from generation to generation. (Ps 
78:5-7) Scripture was taught from the time child could speak. The first 
memories were of blessings and daily prayers. 


Book of Catholic Blessings: 
e The Table of Contents shows all possible occasions when blessings are appropriate. 
There is an emphasis for lay people to give blessings. 
e Leave book for Stephen Ministers to review. 


What is Blessing? 
e Itisareciprocal event. 
e The blesser shares self and God’s spirit. 
e The blesser receives God’s spirit from blessed. 
e A blessing is intimate. 
- Therefore, ease into blessings for your comfort level and the comfort level of the 
blessed. 


Blessing Cards 
e Create your own — blessing examples provided. 
- Hand out to whomever you wish. 
e Create your favorite blessing for your calling card. 
- Whom might you bless with your cards? 


Session 2 


Review Blessing 
Affirm that it is permissible for laity to give blessings. 


Relate Personal Story: 
The first day of teaching at a Catholic Junior High in San Antonio, Texas. 
At the end of day —I walked my class to the exit. 
Each student said, “God Bless You, Mrs. Feltz.” 
I received forty-four blessings that day. 
It was a powerful experience—Stephen Ministers can do the same. 


? C. B. Eavey. History of Christian Education. Chicago: Moody Press. 1964. 4. 
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Consider Blessing to be like a prayer when easing into blessing activity. 
¢ Be natural — like a sneeze — no hesitancy to bless. 


Consider formal and informal blessings for daily occasions. Close with a blessing. 
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SABBATH REST 


Practice Sessions 


Session | 


Meaning of Sabbath: 
e Share memories of Sunday preparation and rituals for the day. 
e Compare and contrast with today. 


Group Process 
e How do you relax during the week? 
e Is it difficult? 
e What is beneficial to you about relaxing? 


Why do basketball players take deep breaths before attempting free throws? 


Exercise: 
e Exhale continuously until you are out of breath. 
e How did it feel to inhale again? 
e Inhale is like Sabbath Rest. 
e Wecannot exhale all the time. 


The Church has a 2,000-year tradition associating breath with prayer since Jesus 
breathed on the disciples and said, “Receive the Holy Spirit,” (Jn 20:22) and they 
breathed in. Breathing out can be a prayer form. Breathe in the Spirit. Breathe out the 
prayer and surrender at a deeper and deeper level to God’s grace. 


Exercise: 
e Beware of your own breathing for two, three, or four minutes. 
e Breathe in and out. 
e What did you notice about the exercise? 
e Was your breathing tight? Did you become more relaxed. 


When you hear church bells, what memories come up? 


Homework Exercise: 
e Use church bells or some other device i.e., Siren, train, whistles 
e When you hear these sounds, breathe consciously. 
e Be mindful of your breath and of being alive. 
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Exercise: This is for the week — practice it now. 
e Take three deep breaths followed by a smile. 
e Take two to three minutes each day and be aware of breathing in and out. Say a 
prayer mantra when exhaling. 
e Sit quietly. Be aware of breath. 
- Put your hands on your lap, palms open up. 
- Think of the gifts you have received this week. 


Homework Exercise: 
e Continue to develop your own form of Sabbath Rest during the week. 
e Commit to making it a habit. 
e Share your progress at the next meeting. 


Session 2 


Homework Review . 
e Did you try relaxing with breathing during these past two weeks? 
- Anyone try deep breathing exercises? 
- What kind? What were the results? 
- Pray accompaniment? 
- What other restful experiences did you try? 
Exercise: Two minutes of conscious breathing —Seems like a long time? 


e¢ Who is developing a personal style of Sabbath Rest? 
- What form is it? 
- Problems with this or success? 
- How difficult or easy will it be to develop a habit? 


e Anyone determine a set of bells to remind you to breath and sense being alive? 
- What sort of bells? What did you do? Satisfied with this? Was it helpful? 


Author models her set of bells. 
e Sirens: Breathe prayer for helpers and those needing help. 
e Train Whistle: Breathe prayer for travelers. 


Why are we encouraging Sabbath Rest? 


Group process 
e Did you experience Sabbath Rest as joyful? 
e Ifnot, how could you? 
e Howcan you make the Sabbath a day of play and a day of prayer? 


Are there times when you are nearer to God? 
e What are the occasions? 


e Recall a personal experience with the Holy, a time you felt near to God. 


e Have you ever felt a thirst for God? A dry spell? 


Group process: 
e When do you experience true quietness? 


Exercise practice: 


Make a quiet reading of Psalm 37.7. 
e Allow the text to gradually lead you to a quiet time before the Lord. 
e Do the same for Psalm 46:10 
e The author or leader reads slowly.’ 


Be still before the Lord and wait patiently for him. 
Be still before the Lord and wait patiently ... 

Be still before the Lord and wait... 

Be still before the Lord... 

Be still ... 

Be... (Ps 37:7) 


“Be still, and know that I am God!” 
“Be still, and know that lam...” 
“Be still, and know...” 

“Be still ...” 

“Be...” (Ps 46:10) 


Ending: 
e True Sabbath Rest will lead us in a new spiritual direction. 
e Ask yourself, do I welcome or fear a new spiritual direction? 
e Pause for them to ponder. 


3 Don Postema. Catch Your Breath—God’s Introduction to Sabbath Rest. 19 
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HOLY LISTENING 


Practice Sessions 


Session 1 


Review listening as described in Stephen Ministry Training Manual and in BBSN 
principles, called Listening with the Heart. 


Group Process 
e There is no judgment — There are no solutions offered. 
e Be present — focus 
e Trust God with concerns — God will provide solutions. 


Practice: Our turn to be heard. 


Tonight’s Holy Listening as BBSN 
e Hospitality — author offered refreshments 
e Sacred Space 
- BBSN -— Create a holy place for sharing and listening. 
- Author gave small linen cloths for segue time with care receiver. 
- What can you put on linen cloth? 


e Holy Listening 
- Pray while approaching meeting place. 
- Invite God in — Sacred Time 


e Holy Listening — Stones 
- Find a stone that represents your feelings, your concerns. 


- Feel significance of the symbol on the stone in relation to how you are feeling. 


- Share as specifically as you care to. 


Prayer 
Blessing 


Holy Listening — Part of Total Package. 
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Session 2 


Overview 
e Why are we offering a time to be heard? 
e Why is having your own voice important? 


Group process: 
e How was your Spiritual Nurture? 
e Express self-healing. 


Exercise: 


e Hospitality — Share refreshments and offer dessert. 


e Sacred Space — Place linens and other symbols. 
e Prayer — Invite God into the setting. 
e Holy Listening — Listening Stones 

- Process — Telling of concerns. 


- Encourage response in any proper way covered in training. 


o IJsense youare... 
o Youare feeling... 


e Howcan we pray for you this week? 
e Bless the one after finishing the sharing. 


Group process: 
e Any and all comments, questions about sharing? 


e Any trouble focusing or giving full attention? 


Wrap-up: 


° The researcher and Stephen Leader recommend continuing Holy Listening in the 


program. 


e Conduct Holy Listening exercise at eight to ten week intervals. 
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BLESSING 
Practice Sessions 
Practice Session | 


Review interview with Father Raudabaugh: 


Father Joseph Raudabaugh offers a Roman Catholic perspective: God is always the 
one who blesses. A person, lay or clergy, invoke the blessing, but God blesses. 


Clergy and lay both may bless children not yet receiving 
communion who come up to the altar area with their parents at 
communion. Lay people may lay a hand on the head or mark with 
a cross on the forehead, but lay people may not make the sign of 
the cross in the air towards that to be blessed. This is true for when 
parishioners approach at communion or when they offer blessings 
to people or animals at other times. 


Lay people also cannot bless bookstore objects used for 
devotions like rosaries, bibles, prayer books, or medals. They 
cannot bless at the benediction after the Eucharist or at the end of 
the Mass. These areas are reserved for the ordained priests.’ 


Review Blessing — What does blessing mean? — How is it reciprocal? 
e Discuss formal and informal blessings received over last month. 


Discuss degree of difficulty or ease in offering formal and informal blessings over 


past month. 
e Sneeze—God Bless You 
e God Bless You 
e Bless You 
e Formal from a priest or lay person 


Discuss degree of difficulty or ease in receiving a formal or informal blessing 
over past month. 


‘4 Father Joseph Raudabaugh. Personal interview. Roman Catholic Priest. St. Paul’s Catholic 
Church, Yellow Springs, Ohio. February 8, 2006 


Personalized calling cards including favorite blessing. 
e Hand out your calling card with a blessing. 
e Use with new care receiver 
e Use with his/her family (care receiver family or caregiver family?) 


Pass out set of blessing cards—Use at your discretion 


Try giving an informal blessing a few times a week until next meeting. 
e Practice with one another. 


Practice Session 2 


Report on blessing cards. 
e Reaction of your receivers 
e Your comfort level 


Report on assignment to offer an informal blessing a few times a week. 
¢ How do you feel about doing this? 
e What is your comfort level? 
e What reactions did you get from the receivers? 


Develop a verbal blessing that is comfortable to you. Write it down if necessary. Use 
blessing on your calling card. 
e Remember to state name of the one you bless. 


e To touch or not to touch 
- To sign or not to sign a cross 
- To use hand sign in air but not touching head — Avoid cross in air. 


e Touching head, shoulder, back of hand, palm of hand. 

e Avoid confusion with church requirements by avoiding balm or oil. 
Find a partner in group and tell them what blessing will consist of. 

e Practice it a few times. 


e Remember to find your comfort level and theirs. 
e Remember the more often you bless the more comfortable it will become. 
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Blessing Card Example 


x My , 
owe ees ie 
LY. 
on The Lord bless and keep you, | 
cea . “) 
hs The Lord make his face e 
~~ to shine upon you 4 

ss and be gracious to you. ay, 

f The Lord lift up the light 4 
Qs Of his countenance upon you 5. 
a And give you peace. Amen 7 

é Numbers 6:24 ~ ci 
. one } Coe) 


C blessing for you 


The blessing card is signed on the back with the name of the blesser 
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Blessing Business Card Examples 


The Stephen Ministry 
Mary, Help of Christians Catholic Church 
954 North Maple Avenue Fairborn, OH 45324 


“May the breath of Ged fill you will life anew” 


Home: (937) 879-4254 
Church: (937) 879-8803 


Stephen Ministry 
Mary, Help of Christians Catholic Church 
954 North Maple Avenue Fairborn, OH 45324 


“God's blessings be with you” 


Home: (937) 878-2895 Cindy Feltz 
Church: (937) 879-8803 Stephen Minister 


The Stephen Ministry 


Mary, Help of Christians Catholic Church 
954 North Maple Avenue Fairborn, OH 45324 


“May the Lord watch over you 
and keep vou safe” 
Home: (937) 878-7848 
Church: (937) 879-8803 
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is? 


Stephen Ministry Card 


BLESSINGS 


God Bless You 

God’s Blessing on You 

Blessed are you 

Bless us, O Lord 

Blessed be the Lord 

May God’s peace be with you 

Blessed be God 

Day by day, we bless you, Lord 

Hear our prayer, oh Lord 

Let us bless the Lord 

Blessed by God forever 

Blessed be the name of the Lord 

Blessed are you as we wait in joyful hope 
May the Lord bless us 

Glory to God in the highest 

Lord, send out your spirit, and renew the face of the earth 
Bless the Lord, oh my soul 

Lord God, let your blessing come upon us 
Let us pray for God’s blessings on us 
Blessed is he whom comes in the name of the Lord 
The Lord bless us and keep us 

Lift up your hearts 

Thanks be to God 


This is the day the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be glad in it. 


Our help is in the name of the Lord 

Lord, send your abundant blessings upon your people 
Blessed be the light of the world 

But you, O Lord, abide forever 
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May God bless us with love and joy 

Bless us and all people with peace 

The grace of our lord Jesus Christ be with us all, now and forever 
Shower your blessings on us, O Lord 

Bless us with kindness and patience 

Bless us with warm hearts as we listen to your people 

In good times and in bad, you bless us all our days 

God, bless us with understanding and kindness 

May God bless us and keep us now and forever 

Bless us with truth, love, and peace 


Bless us and give us comfort 


Have mercy on your people, Lord, and grant them abundant blessings 


Lord, be with your people and bless them 
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Water for Blessing Times 


Remember our short discussion about using water for blessing times? 
(Because of allergies to perfumed items.. .) 


Besides, the traditional blessing invocation we learned at intensive in our group, 
below is listed some water specific blessings. We can continue the prayer from the 
woman at the well and find Jesus at the waters we encounter each day. 


Some adaptations: 
Psalm 65 — Children can offer a blessing while watering flowers and plants. 
“O God, with this nice soft rain (or water) you bless our land with growth.” 
(Can even name the specific flower or plant) 


Psalm 63 — When drinking water from a glass 
“O God, my (our) God, you I (we) crave; 
My (our) soul thirsts for you 
Bless me (us) as I (we) drink this water.” 


Psalm 51 — A blessing with water 
“Wash me with fresh water, wash me bright as snow. 
God, Bless us with this water.” 


A Blessing To Open A Meeting 


Let us bow our heads and ask for God’s blessing. 


May God, who is the source of all blessings and all that is blessed, 
be a part of this gathering 
at its beginning and at its end 
and during all the time in between. 


May God’s Holy Spirit guide us in all that is discerned here. 
May the Spirit inspire us with words that say all that they mean 
yet fall gently on the ears of all gathered here. 


May God bless us with the ability to speak with integrity, 
to focus on what truly matters, 
and bless our humble efforts and make them holy. 
May God fill our hearts with love 
and may that love determine the course we take 
and shape all our interactions. 


May God lead us in the path of what is right and just. 
May the peace of the Lord, his goodness, and his deep caring 
sustain us in all that we do. 


Amen 


A Blessing To Close A Meeting 


May God bless us with the personal joy of knowing 
That we have acted out of love, 
That we have done our best, 
And that we have served God with all our hearts. 
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Dear Stephen Ministers: 


God has called each of us to the ministry of pastoral care. Our relationship with Jesus 
enables us to use our God given gifts of empathy and compassion to share life’s struggles 
with another, to celebrate the dying and rising of the Lord in the reality of people’s lives. 
The ministry of pastoral care is a lifelong process---we are always growing and deepening 
our perceptions and sensitivities. We are people of faith, and yet we know that our faith 
must be nurtured for our relationship with the Lord to grow and to deepen. To be caring 
listeners means that we also care for ourselves and listen to ourselves in times of stress, in 
active moments as well as calm moments. 


Participating in Supervision and Continuing Education twice monthly helps us to learn 
and grow in our ministry, to be accountable, to know that we are never alone, and to be 
affirmed and recognized as a vital part of the parish community. In recent months we 
have been focusing on the three concepts of “Blessing Based Spiritual Nurture” as 
presented by Cindy Feltz. The three concepts are Sabbath Time, Holy Listening, and 
Blessing. If practiced intentionally on a regular basis these concepts can greatly enhance 
our personal spiritual lives as Stephen Ministers. Therefore, we will be setting aside a 
little time during our meetings for the following: 


Sabbath Time: Each minister will be invited to share what he or she did recently to 
engage in personal “Sabbath time” and what that experience meant. (Example: “I spent 
10 minutes just resting and looking out the window, just watching the rain . . . not 
thinking thoughts really, just listening to the sounds . . . felt at peace and in the presence 
of God.”) 


Holy Listening: As Stephen Minister we are “Holy Listeners” for each other during the 
time check-in statements and in-depth reports are given. Now we will add an additional 
opportunity to share what in on our heart---a joy or a hurt---while the others listen. The 
“stones” can be used at this time. 


Blessing: We will close each meeting with a blessing. The blessing cards will be 
available for our use and we will have a chance to examine the benefits of these and other 
blessing experiences. 


May God’s love be forever within you and around you, flowing out to all you meet. 


APPENDIX D 
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SESSION OBSERVATIONS BY CONTEXT ASSOCIATE 


General 


Stephen Ministers were attentive to the sessions. 


Thought author’s way of presenting was easy to remember. They grasped it more 
easily from when I presented all three ideas at once in the training course of Stephen 
Minister’s continuing education period. Her presentation was short, active, practical, and 
more hands-on. It could have been that they grasped it easier the second time they heard 
it, too. 


Holy Listening 


I was totally surprised in how they accepted holy listening stones to open up. J was 
not sure how the men would react and a few of the women too, but, the stones opened a 
floodgate. 


For me as a supervisor, I learned a valuable lesson in how much care the ministers 
do need. They revealed more hurt than previously shared. I need to provide a ritual or 
exercise with the stones to allow them to share more deeply. As a leader I need to 
remember that they may need as much care as their care receiver. 


Some showed a nervous laugh at first with stones but settled in and took some 
time before selecting a stone. 


In supervision the caregivers respond to a regularly scheduled question of about 
how the group might be of help to them in their relationship with the care receiver. But 
they clearly need more. I need to ask more probing questions, too, rather than, “How’s 
everything going?” 


Blessing 


They can say, “God Bless You” or write a blessing to someone, but were reluctant 
to bless with a touch to the head, hand, or even shoulder because they grew up with a 
mindset in the Catholic Church: It is the priest who blesses. Even my Eucharistic 
Ministers who take communion to homes and nursing homes did not know they could 
bless someone. 
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The more they do it, the more comfortable they will become with it, I am sure. We 
created calling cards to give to new care receivers. One gentleman handed out about forty 
cards to his friends with his favorite blessing. 


Sabbath Rest 


They know the importance of it. They each chose their own method of expressing 
Sabbath Rest. Stephen Ministers just need encouragement now. 


Conclusion 


While the three BBSN elements were previously covered in Stephen Ministry, I 
see it takes a while to click for some ministers and the BBSN elements need to be 
reinforced during continuing education. For example, I taught a continuing education 
class on Sabbath Rest a few years ago but did not continue with any activities. But the 
caring for them is the most important. 


Another observation is that a few ministers do not want any care receivers for a 
while, but they still attend the meeting. I take it to mean that their coming to the group 
session is their way of showing the need for a spiritual support group. 


So, spiritual nurture is very important for the Stephen Ministers. 
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SESSION OBSERVATIONS BY RESEARCHER 
Holy Listening 


All participated thoroughly, completely and willingly. They enjoyed the fun 
activities — breaking soap bubbles and naming blessings. 


All were at ease with the Holy Listening Stones and gladly accepted them. The 
stones helped them reveal their feelings with the use of symbols relating to how they felt. 
Some showed surprised expressions when others were sharing hurts. The researcher was 
surprised again when one commented that they could not believe that we all had such 
challenges to deal with. 


Most challenges were the feeling of being pulled in so many directions from 
commitments. A few shared difficulties with aging or sick members of their family. Most 
shared deeply. One shared generally. 


During Holy Listening with stones — maintain good eye contact with those on the 
opposite side of the table. After one shared the others asked good reflective questions to 
promote further sharing and clarification. Talker used “I” messages. Responders 
answered with like thoughts. 

e I sense you feel frustration . . . 
e I sense you are distressed from . . . 
e Are you feeling out of control because ... 


Eight shared deeply. One shared generally — Nine shared deeply. One shared generally. 


When asked, “How goes it with your soul?” their initial responses were couched in 
weather terms. 
Sunny 
Little cloudy 
Thunderstorm just passed 
It’s raining and cold 
Sunny with some clouds, too 
This exercise provided the stimulus to elicit expressions of personal feelings. 


Blessing 

All participated in the blessing exercises. They liked the idea of easing into 
blessing of care receiver with cards. A simple, “Bless you,” was issued when a card was 
given to a care receiver. There was no signing of cross on hand, forehead, or laying on of 


hands. 


The ministers continued to be reluctant to offer casual and formal blessings at the 
meetings. They also felt a sense of awe and were uncomfortable with touching and 
blessing another. 
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The Stephen Leader created a Stephen Ministry Blessing for the group to recite 
together. This blessing was used at the opening and closing of a session and became a 
regular part of the closing. 


Sabbath Rest 
All tried to discover their own way of providing spiritual nurture this way. 


Many, after the presentations, expressed genuine thanks for sharing the 
information. They liked hearing and experiencing the whole picture of BBSN including 
the hospitality piece — The researcher brought and shared hearty refreshments. All 
enjoyed receiving small linen cloths. These cloths, as Christian Symbols, initiated a 
smooth transition from casual communication to Holy Listening. 


Some overhead opinions expressed on Sabbath Rest. “I regularly do Sabbath Rest 
now without guilt.” “I rest and don’t have to justify it.” 


Summary 


The ministers accepted the whole program, participated openly and freely in Holy 
Listening and Sabbath Rest, but showed a reluctance or hesitancy to bless others. 


One commented how she could use the format with a Bible study group. She 
envisioned using Hospitality, Sacred Space, Opening Prayer, Holy Listening, and Sabbath 
Rest. Bible Study — Listening to how all relate own story to the Bible story. 


One Stephen Minister called BBSN excitement—shared sensed spirit. On one 
occasion of Sabbath Rest he drove his motorcycle through the woods alone. He felt rush 
of wind and spirit in that context. 


Some overhead opinions expressed on Sabbath Rest. “I regularly do Sabbath Rest 
now without guilt.” “I rest and don’t have to justify it.” 


Soap bubbles were employed as an artifice to entice the ministers to name their 
blessings. All ministers blew soap bubbles and enjoyed popping same. Each time they 
popped a bubble, they orally named a blessing in their lives. 
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Interview Transcriptions -- List Question -- Then names and responses 
Reflecting back on your life over the past six months. 


1. How has your understanding of Sabbath (Sabbath Rest) changed? 
(It has not is an acceptable answer) 


SM ONE 

I’ve done a lot of thinking about Sabbath Rest and have changed my thoughts 
dramatically. I used to think about Sabbath on Sunday, a day of rest as prescribed 
biblically. I have gained so much from the introduction of Sabbath Rest into Stephen 
Ministry. It is physical rest but it allows me to think more about God and let him sink into 
my being. 


SM TWO 

Before I never heard of the term Sabbath Rest. Sunday was a time to go to church and a 
time to keep the day holy. I thought of Sabbath as a day to be more holy acting, more 
respectful. In growing up, Monday was a different day. It started the workweek. 


SM THREE 
I never considered Sabbath Rest before. 


SM FOUR 

My previous concept of Sabbath Rest was that it was more like a retreat. It would take a 
long time to do. Now I find it can be as short as ten to fifteen minutes or even as short as 
three to four minutes. It’s interesting that I learned it could be as short as one to two 
minutes. My walking that I do as a Sabbath Rest may last thirty minutes. 


SM FIVE 

My view has not changed much. I’ve read several books on Sabbath and Sabbath Rest 
and I did a retreat on it. It is good for us but we need discipline to practice it. Like we 
know eating healthy food is good for us, but we don’t practice it. It reminded me how 
important it is. We all can get consumed with our work at times and we forget to practice 
it. (Sabbath Rest) 


SM SIX 

Sabbath Rest has changed dramatically. First learned in Christian Education class at 
United Theological Seminary with Professor Don Rogers when he provided vision of our 
Jewish brothers and sisters “strolling” the Sabbath. He then challenged us to try 
“strolling” predicting the outcome of our attempt. I have learned that we must practice 
Sabbath Rest. It must be intentional, so it can become a way of life more than an activity. 


SM SEVEN 
Sabbath Rest is very important. I understand about taking time each day to do that and to 


focus on God. 


siga 


SM EIGHT 
I had a vague notion of silent concentration before Sabbath Rest was introduced. Now it 


has been reinforced as I bring it into my regular prayer life. 


SM NINE 
It has changed. I’m now thinking about Sabbath Rest and taking time to be with God and 
to listen what he has to say. I use my Sabbath Rest to perpetuate spiritual listening. 


SM TEN 
It’s about the same. 


2. What, if any, Sabbath Rest ideas have you incorporated in your life? 


SM ONE 
It is a physical quieting of my thoughts and self. It nurtures my soul, my spirit, and my 
body. It has touched me quite a bit from instilling it into Stephen Ministry. 


SM TWO 
I take extra time to meditate and read. I try to remember everything I learned. I take extra 
time to reflect on my relationship with God. I have conversations with God and see him 


in the day. 


SM THREE 

I take time to read the Bible everyday: an Old Testament, a New Testament, and a Psalm 
reading. 

For eight years I have taken communion to a couple from 11:30 to 1:00 every Sunday. 


SM FOUR 

My walking, 30 minutes, I look on as a refreshing time. It’s a strengthening time of 
spirituality. I used to pray when walking and I was not aware of my surroundings. ’'m 
now being more aware of my surroundings. It is a regeneration, of being in touch with 
God a lot more and being in touch with nature. 


SM FIVE 

My Sabbath Rest time is sitting, looking out the window with my morning cup of coffee. 
I can slowly come awake. It takes about twenty to thirty minutes. I savor the moment. I 
quietly come awake before dashing around. 


Lalso stop in the empty sanctuary during the day and sit quietly for about five minutes or 
a few moments. I’m at work and run over to the church office for something and stop in 
for a while. During the day the light comes in differently and I notice how the light 
changes. 


Sometimes I consider an afternoon walk with a friend as my Sabbath Rest. 
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SM SIX 

I have now incorporated Sabbath Rest in my daily life. I allow myself rest time of thirty 
minutes a day in the afternoon. I begin looking outside while relaxing on the couch. 
Seeing the creation and hearing any sounds of life begin my quiet time. I also begin with 
deep breathing techniques to prepare myself for a slowing down of my mind and body. 


SM SEVEN 

I really focus on quiet time when I’m waiting in the car or enjoying a cup of coffee. I 
make those Sabbath times. I can see periods of time in my days now better and make 
them Sabbath times. Like if I go to Starbucks, I’Il sit with the coffee in God’s midst 
instead of trying to read a book with my coffee. 


SM EIGHT 
I have a routine of daily prayers several times a day and have added Sabbath Rest to them. 


SM NINE 

My care receivers of late have had terminal illnesses, but the caring doesn’t stop. A 
couple of hours on Sunday I practice Sabbath Rest by listening to people that I see on 
Sunday and let them be connected to one another. I let that be part of my Sabbath Rest. 
I’m rushed on Saturday. Sunday is the best day. It’s peaceful and restful for me. A time of 
self-examination to get in touch with myself and my spirit. I step back and look at things 
and kept some time sacred. 


SM TEN 
I walk and I have daily prayers before sleep. 


3. How has your understanding of Holy Listening changed? 
(It has not is an acceptable answer) 


SM ONE 

My way of thinking about Holy Listening has not changed that much. J still don’t have a 
good understanding yet of Holy Listening. I believe it means we listen as true receptacles 
of Christ listening. 

It is not to solve anything on your own. We are absorbing, quieting oneself to listen and 
letting the holy spirit speak. 


SM TWO 
I still need to work on Holy Listening. I understand now how it works and what it is. But, 
I need to improve more. 

If people aren’t forthcoming, it’s hard on me. 

I remember that listening is better. 

I’m trying to listen more and talk less. 

I found that it is good. 
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SM THREE 

I’ve had good rapport with all four care receivers I’ve had and have had no problem 
listening because of my background as a naval officer. I had to listen carefully in order to 
make decisions and that careful listening has carried over to Stephen Ministry. 


SM FOUR 

There is a preparation time needed for Holy Listening to occur. Preparation time with care 
receiver needs to involve putting in time. 

There are more meaningful conversations perhaps because my mind is more focused on 
what is being said. 


SM FIVE 

I’ve also read a lot about Holy Listening. What struck me was the term “Holy” Listening. 
We deal with active listening. We call it listening with our heart. The term Holy is more 
helpful. In Stephen Ministry it is a more sacred time. I’m not just listening and using 
skills but making a holy time with care receiver seem more sacred. It seems simpler. The 
term helps expand the idea of it. We are pulled into fixing things and seeking outcomes. 


SM SIX 

I’ve experienced a small but important change from Holy Listening. I constantly remind 
myself of my role in the relationship with my care receiver. I was not there to solve 
problems, but to listen, to pray for them and with them, and to let God do the healing. But 
the inclusion of actually “inviting” God into the meeting and into the relationship has 
provided me with a sense of confidence and awe knowing God is with the two of us so 
intimately. 


I also consider the whole of BBSN included in Holy Listening. I start praying while 
walking from my car to the meeting place with my care receiver. I invite God in and 
recognize the space becomes sacred as well as the relationships. Afterwards, I end with a 
blessing and ask how I should remember her in my prayers this week. 


SM SEVEN 
No new learning except to know how really important it is to listen to someone. I feel that 


the maybe the school shootings in our country could have been prevented if someone had 
really listened to the shooters. 


SM EIGHT 
My understanding hasn’t changed much. 


SM NINE 
I’ve tried to get my people together who have lost someone from death. I enjoy sitting 


back and listening, really listening. 


I think I’ve become more assertive with God. “Listen God; tell me what I’m supposed to 
do here.” I did learn one thing at Stephen Ministry. If someone is angry at God, it tells us 
that God is still in their life. It taught me that it’s okay to be mad at God because I’m 
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opening my heart, soul, and spirit for some kind of guidance or direction. But, I need 
quiet time to think for me to listen to God. 


SM TEN 
It’s changed a little. 


4. What, if any, Holy Listening ideas have you incorporated in your life? 


SM ONE 
I concentrate on one aspect and see how hope, or trust, or love can become fixed into my 


life. 


SM TWO 
I try to use Holy Listening with my family when I don’t have a care receiver and that is 
hard. I use with people in general. I’m more in tune to what they are saying and I listen. 
I try to listen more than talk. 
I don’t judge or vocalize that but sometimes I do judge in my mind. 
Holy Listening is the better way most of the time, though. 


SM THREE 

[had to help nurture the neighbor couple and visited them four times a week for about six 
months when they were failing. I was a care giver to them. Eventually, I had to help with 
his financial knowledge, wills, estates, etc. 


SM FOUR 

In my personal life I’m beginning to listen more carefully to family members and reading 
between the lines of what is not being said. This is also true with friends. I can appreciate 
the idiosyncrasies and I listen more carefully knowing away in the wings something is 
causing turmoil. Sometimes they (family and friends) are not able to verbalize the distress 
or even the happiness. 


SM FIVE 

I think I listen better. I focus better at times. I try to listen with my whole body not just 
my ears. In my situation, I need to focus on others. I use it more in my job as pastoral 
associate at Mary Help of Christians. I imagine God looking at that person. It helps me to 
look at them like God does when I’m dealing with someone who is not nice, irritable, or 
boring. God loves them. I want to look at them like God does and not analyze or pass 


judgment. 


SM SIX 

I listen more intently with others—friends, family, and more importantly with casual 
acquaintances. It is here that I sense the presence of God and can offer Holy Listening 
more effectively with all people I engage in conversations. This has been the biggest 
impact for me. 
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SM SEVEN 
I don’t have kids, so I’m trying to listen better to my husband. I try to be quiet, focus, and 
hear what he says. I try not to cut off his conversation. 


SM EIGHT 
I wasn’t moved to do anything in that direction. 


SM NINE 
God will ask you to do some holy listening on his behalf whether it’s from someone at a 
store, a friend, or someone you really don’t know. That is part of Holy Listening. 


At a recent doctor’s visit I had an opportunity to listen to the doctor pour out his heart to 
me for forty-five minutes talking about his sixteen year old son’s inoperable brain tumor. 
At the end the doctor said that so many people lose their children unexpectedly. But he is 
grateful because he has accepted the disease with no anger or bitterness and knows that 
everyday is important. 


SM TEN 

Listen to others outside of Stephen Ministry. 

We all go through grief and changes and different family stuff and I try to help others by 
listening to the same concerns I’ve had. 


5. How has your understanding of Blessing changed? 
(It has not is an acceptable answer) 


SM ONE 

I still don’t feel adequate in spontaneous prayer and spontaneous blessing, but I want to. 
I believe it draws people together. I notice how the care receiver smiles with each 
blessing and am grateful for the connection it gives to the two of us. 


SM TWO 

My ideas have changed. I am much more grateful. I can see the good. I have never been a 
Pollyanna. What is, is what is. But, now I’m feeling better because I’m more grateful for 
everything and realize we have so very much. 


SM THREE 
Today, when there is something I like, I commend the people for it. 


SM FOUR 

From a personal viewpoint, I didn’t know we were allowed to bless unless we were a 
sponsor for confirmation or baptism. We can always bless someone but not in the same 
vein as a priest. We can use blessings for care receivers and family members. I have used 
blessings on three care receivers. 
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SM FIVE 

I’ve read much on Blessing, too, and I conducted two continuing education classes for 
Stephen Ministers on Blessing. I think my lessons were too academic. Yours were more 
tangible and down to earth. Maybe it was hearing the topic again that made it more clear. 
The Stephen Ministers have had difficulty praying spontaneously with their care 
receivers. I think the blessing has helped them move forward with that. They feel more 
comfortable. 


It has also helped the Eucharistic Ministers (10) who take communion to the nursing 
homes. Some of the more ill patients have a difficult time receiving communion. I’ve 
suggested that the ministers offer blessings with a touch of some kind and a signing of the 
cross instead of delivering the host. So, I’ve expanded it this way. 


SM SIX 

My understanding of blessing has changed a great deal and with that I appreciate the act 
of blessing more and more. I appreciate especially the relationship that comes about from 
the sharing of self and the spirit between blessed and blesser knowing that God is the 
ultimate blesser like God is the ultimate healer. It is with blessing that the two of us 
connect and the bond of trust becomes stronger. 


SM SEVEN 
My understanding hasn’t changed much, but I do know that it really feels good when I’m 


blessed. I didn’t realize this before the program. 


SM EIGHT 
I liked it. It never occurred to me before until it was introduced into Stephen Ministry. I 
am actively using it with my care receiver. It is successful and the care receiver really 


likes a blessing. 


SM NINE 
Before I never thought is was for us. I thought it was only for the priest, a sacred thing. 


SM TEN 
I feel thankful and I feel blessed. 


6. What, if any, Blessing practices have you incorporated in your life? 
SM ONE 


I use a stick of Chap Stick and sign a cross on my care receiver’s palm. I touch their head 
and arm with the thought of blessing them. I end the session with a blessing. 
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SM TWO 

I always try to say lots of little prayers and blessings in the day. 

I keep a special prayer in my car for recitation. 

More than ever, silently, I bless and pray for others and sometimes I say out loud, “God 
Bless You,” when the opportunity presents itself. I think blessing is a wonderful thing. 

They say that if a person doesn’t accept your blessing that it comes back to you, and so I 
get blessed by blessing if they accept and if they don’t. 


SM THREE 
I pass out the Stephen Ministry calling card with the blessing by-line to many people 
including all the men at the Knights of Columbus. 


SM FOUR 
I bless my care receivers. We can bless for happy events, too, like, new babies, birthdays, 
and ordinations. I wish there were more. 


SM FIVE 

I use it more with my grandkids, something I’ve not done before. When they leave, I 
change up my, “Be safe,” “drive carefully,” to a blessing. My phone answering machine 
message has always ended with, “May God Bless Your Day,” Now on my e-mail 
messages; I end with “Many Blessings.” 


SM SIX 

My care receiver loves the moment when I hold her hand, pronounce the blessing, and 
sign her hand with a cross. I pass out blessing cards often which offers a pleasant and 
personal surprise to them. I sign most of my greeting cards with a blessing. In my 
sympathy cards, I try to personalize a memory of the deceased by sharing how he or she 
was a blessing to me or to others. I would like to vocalize blessings more often, however. 


SM SEVEN 

Of the three things -Sabbath Time, Holy Listening, and Blessing — giving the blessing is 
the most difficult for me. I must work on it. It’s hard for me to do, but I want to do better. 
Whether a blessing is casual or formal, they’re both hard for me to do. 


SM EIGHT 

I use it in Stephen Ministry specifically, but it fits into my everyday life at work. I don’t 
lecture co-workers, but there is nothing inspirational. When opportunity presents itself I 
make little comments. It’s right up my alley. I can work it into a regular conversation like 
it was a part of life. They banter a lot at work. I don’t preach, but I do emphasize 
Christianity as being normal and not bad with a blessing. 


SM NINE 

I’m good in the privacy of my home in offering prayers and blessings to people, but I 
need to get comfortable with blessing face to face. I keep thinking it needs to be formal 
but it can be casual. I’m good at giving hugs. 
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SM TEN 

I gave out blessing card before my brother died. 

I don’t have a care receiver right now. 

I don’t bless much in my daily life. You have to be careful at the base. 


7. What is your overall assessment of this program for your life? 


SM ONE 

In my personal life, Sabbath Rest has made a huge difference. I have shared Sabbath Rest 
and my reaction with other people. I don’t bless outside of Stephen Ministry, but wish I 
would. With the anticipation of a grandchild, I can see myself blessing the baby upon our 
leaving or the baby leaving our company. I try to use Holy Listening with family and 
friends and am much more patient with friends than with family. Afterwards, I evaluate 
myself asking how I could have listened or responded better. 


SM TWO 

It’s been a good thing in Holy Listening to know that we are human like everyone else. 
Someone shares a problem and it hits home because I’ve gone through the same thing. I 
often thought that priests led a lonely life. But, they have camaraderie with their 
parishioners. They need camaraderie with their peers. Any one in spiritual work like 
priests and Stephen Ministers need spiritual care, too. 


It’s been uplifting and a blessing often times to see these shared experiences and to know 
they’ve experienced the same thing. 


We should build each other up when things are rough. That would make us better Stephen 
Ministers. The Catholic Church has its own special religion. We could use more of this 
building up. Catholics as a whole could use and incorporate this to be more like Stephen 
Ministers. 


SM THREE 

The program makes me calmer; it settles me down and I don’t go off half cocked 
anymore. I think things through now. I help guys like a counselor at the Knights of 
Columbus hall. It will be ten years since I lost my wife, and now I am helping another 
man through the same experience. 


SM FOUR 

Calm. Calm without the medications, the pills. If there is distress, I take a deep breath, 
focus, and listen to what is being said. There is a barrier wall with friction. If 1 go to Holy 
Listening and Sabbath Rest (sometimes it’s not even a verbalized listening) my mind has 
opportunity to absorb and digest information that is already there. 
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SM FIVE 

I’ve always thought all the concepts were important. But, this has made me more aware, 
more grateful, and more appreciative of my life. I had the concept, but they’re more 
important now. 


Holy Listening. I’ve expanded and it’s becoming more natural with my family. I always 
looked on ministry as separate from my family. I see more of my family in their 
preciousness and their faults. 


SM SIX 

It has made a significant difference by bringing the Holy into the ordinary of my everyday 
experience. It has raised the presence of God in my life to a new level. 

Sabbath Rest has made the most significant difference. It is helping my physical and 
emotional health by creating a calmer demeanor. 


Blessing others or events brings a more positive influence to my surroundings. Holy 
Listening has helped me in meetings especially when discord between parties occurs. 


SM SEVEN 
It has helped me personally. Everything. You brought it to life, to a new level. It was easy 


to understand and natural to incorporate in my life. 


SM EIGHT 
The program goes together so I can incorporate. The effect of Sabbath Rest has enriched 


my private prayer life. 


SM NINE 
Absolutely. All of these can help in professional life, personal life, your relationships 


with your care receiver. 


SM TEN 
It makes me feel better. 


8. What is your overall assessment of this program for you as a Stephen Minister? 


SM ONE 

My life and Stephen Ministry assessment are pretty much the same. 

BBSN gave me the tools and the encouragement to minister. It is something physical I do 
to add to Stephen Ministry. I believe Holy Listening, Blessing and Sabbath Rest help to 
bring God into the relationships for God’s purpose. I pray before meeting my care 
receiver. 


SM TWO 
This has helped build my spiritual life. It adds another dimension. All three help Stephen 
Ministry. I used to think it a little funny, but it has built up my spiritual life. 
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SM THREE 
Definitely. I have all the material on hand. I would use it all with my next care receiver. 


I’ve set aside Tuesdays as a special rest day. At 81 I’m very busy all other days with 
ushering at Wright State for basketball games, managing the bingo for the Knights of 
Columbus, playing bridge at the senior citizen center, and church activities: auditor for 
Archbishops Fund Drive, Eucharistic Minister, Stephen Ministry, praying at church on 
Saturday morning for vocations, and Knights of Columbus meetings. 


SM FOUR 

Absolutely. It’s kind of an extension of yoga, but is beyond it. It’s in the same vein to 
some degree. It’s giving yourself an opportunity to be able to assist care receiver. They 
are calmer if you are calmer. Holy Listening and Sabbath Rest are tools that enable you to 
be calm. I’m glad you plugged in your work to our group. 


SM FIVE 

It is excellent. It is what a lot of Stephen Ministry teaches. The (pre-programmed) training 
lessons begin with prayers and end with benediction. But on our own after the training we 
did not continue that. It’s a great way to send people off from the meeting. Not just a rote 
prayer. Holy Listening by the term lets us know that something is happening. It’s not just 
passive. It takes God in to the Sacred Time. Sabbath Rest if good for a daily thing. 
Stephen Ministry told ministers to care for themselves with their prayer life and retreats. 
Sabbath Rest brings joy not just a duty. It makes us creative, what God want us to do, like 
taking a Holy nap. 


SM SIX 

I think these three forms of spiritual nurture offer healing from my own problems and 
challenges. Sabbath Rest is a self-help activity that can be practiced at my own time and 
place. Blessing is a self-nurture, too, because when I bless I am sharing the spirit that 
comes back to me. It is a reciprocal activity and offers healing to both caregiver and care 
receiver. Holy Listening in our Stephen Ministry from time to time allows the ministers 
time to acknowledge our hurts so healing can be addressed. We become more connected 
as a team of ministers knowing we share concerns. 


I’m more aware of my own feelings and can relate better to my care receiver. When I am 
blessing, I am sharing God’s love, sharing Spirit that can heal. I am more connected with 
my care receiver. When I bless, I receive God’s spirit. I don’t feel I need to be holy to 
bless. I bless and then holiness emerges from the blessing. When I am calm, the care 
receiver is calm. Holy Listening shows I respect them. 


SM SEVEN 

It makes me a better minister. If we can take in the ideas and they become a habit, it 
makes us better ministers. If I have Sabbath Time, then I can give more to my care 
receiver. 
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SM EIGHT 
In Stephen Ministry it works out well. My care receiver likes blessing a lot and feels 


comfortable with it. I give a formal blessing when I leave. 


SM NINE 
I’ve learned more in Stephen Ministry than I have in all my psychology or human 


relationship classes. 


SM TEN 
It makes me a better caregiver. I try to feel how others feel and put myself in their shoes. 
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